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CHAPTER Il. 
Tlowoe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
Tennyson. 

Areight o'clock the Darteagle carriage arrived 
at Northcliffe Hall, and the earl himself assisted 
the ladies from Earlscourt to alight, and escorted 
them to the drawing-room. 

“Tam so glad you have come !”’ said Lady North- 
life to Lady Darteagle and Florence. “ And it 
was extremely kind of you, Miss Slade, after so long 
& journey.” 

And she extended her hand to Miss Emilia Slade, 
who had been standing beside her cousin Florence 
quietly waiting her time. 

Emilia Slade was scarcely a poor relation in the 
usual acceptation of the term, for she relied on no 
one’s bounty for existence, and, indeed, was pos- 
sessed of a small income just sufficient for an un- 
married lady. 

She was fair—almost insipidly so—prided herself 
ae her complexion, pitying dark and olive-skinned 

patios with a Christian meekness rather disagree- 
able than otherwise; had girlish blue eyes, faded 
yellow hair anda tall, thin figure. 

She was conceited, vain, and deceitful, her enemies 
» ; her friends—and she had many—declared that 
8he was too weak-minded and simple to be either do- 
ceitful or sly. The reader will judge for himself be- 
a the en opinions. 

am only too delighted to come, dear Lad 
aprtheliffe,” ake said, in her small, gushing voles, 
jourmey.” in the least tired, although it is a long 
ay countess smiled. 
m glad to hear that, my dear, f 
expect some music after dianes” = 
be most happy to contribute my poor 
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share of abilities to the general fund,” said Miss 
Slade, and then she made her way to the fern-case 
at the window and went into silent rapture over a 
very commonplace maidenhair, her light eyes keep- 
ing a sharp watch on the door the while. 

The other ladies seated themselves on a lounge, 
and listened to Lord Northcliffe, who was reconnting 
to his friend an election triumph in an adjoining 
county. 

. — the door opened and Lord Raymond en- 
ered, 

He was dressed for dinner and looked more sinis- 
ter than ever in his sable suit and white cravat. 

“ Late, am I?” he said. going up to the guests on 
the couch, but glancing sideways at tho other lady 
whom hé had never seen before, having always been 
from home during her former visits. “I’ve been 
taking the nonsense out of that beast you gave me, 
my lord.” 

And he nodded to his father, while he gave his 
hand to Lady Darteagle. 

‘*Is he so wilful?” said Florence, who received 
his rather sullen salutation with perfect and almost 
cold calmness. ‘I thought he was only a little hard 
in the mouth when I tried him.” 

** Perhaps h2’s better behaved with ladies,’’ said 
Lord Raymond, going towards Miss Slade, by whom 
his mother was standing ready to introduce him. 

“This is my son, Lord Raymond, Miss Slade. 
Ravmond, Miss Slade, Florence’s cousin.” 

Miss Slade coloured, simpered and looked ex- 
ceedingly young and innocent. 

Lord Raymond, while he bowed, regarded hor with 
that fixed stare which disconcerted so many. and 
then quietly took a seat beside her, glancing for a 
few minutes in silence from one cousin to the other 
and making comparisons which, maybe, were not to 
the advantage of Miss Slade. 

“* She ain’t half so pretty as that stuck-up Miss 
Impudence, but suppose I do the polite to her and 
mike it unpleasant for the other,’’ he muttered, to 
himself. “I'll pay her out for treating me like a 
nobody this morning.” 

Accordingly he moved closer to Miss Emilia and 
commenced what for him was a brisk conversation. 





Emilia responded with secret delight and made all 
the play she could with her light eyes and golden 
hair. glancing up with the former into the young 
man’s dark face with modest deference, and shaking 
the latter with pleased denial of complimentary 
remarks. 

» The footman announced dinner, and Lord North- 
cliffe gave his arm to Lady Darteagle. The rest 
passed in proper order, and Miss Slade found herself 
on the left side of Lord Raymond, while Lady Flo- 
rence ocenpied the chair on his right. 

“I think,” said Lady Northcliffe, turning to Flo- 
rence, after a pause in the conversation, ‘ that of 
all nuisances a landowner is subjected to the gipsy 
nuisance is the worst.” 

Florence, who had beeneating her dinner in some- 
thing approaching absolute silence, or at the least 
simply answering a few questions of Lord North 
cliffe’s, started slightly and smiled thoughtfully. 

* Are they so great a nuisance ?” she asked. 

*€ Oh, terrible, my dear. Ask your father.” 

And the countess smiled over at Lord Darteagle. 

** Eh ?” said Lord Northcliffe. ‘‘ The gipsy is the 
greatest plague of my life. He is a thief, as daring 
a3 a lion and as cunning asacat. You can never 
get the best of him, as Mark, my keeper, says.” 

* Are they all alike ?” said Lady Florence. 

“Well,” hesitated Lord Northelife—but Lord 
Raymond turned from a remark of Miss Slale’s and 
broke in in his uncouth way. 

* All alike? Of course they are. Gipsies aro 
vermin, If 1 had my way I'd shoot ’em down like 
dogs.” 

A shadow of annoyance crossed his father’s face ; 
Lord Raymond’s coarse, ungrammatical language 
always hurt him. 

‘* Well, that is rather a sweeping condemnation, 
Raymond,” he said, in his slow, well-bred voice. 
“They are not alike if the truth must be told; 
there are good ones among them. You will come 
across a tribe—or rather a tribe will come across 
you—which is rather a protection to your property 
than an injury. But such tribes are few and far be- 
tween.” 

* Bat they must ba rogacs to live,” sail Lord 
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Rirvmond, setting his glass down with a valgar 

wer, “They must steal or die.” f 

“ Not necessarily,” said Lord Darteagle. “ A gipsy 
is a clever fellow, and often very much sought 
after. He is by instinct a clever mechanic, deft of 
finger and acute of brain. Not one of them but can 
ride, keep sheep, plough, and get in the grass heroas 
well and quickly as the ordinary plodding labourer.” 

“You have never employed them?” said 
Florence. 

“Oh, surely not!” echoed Miss Emilia, with a 
look of incredulous contempt, which flattered Lord 
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ination. 

* Yes,” said Lord Dartoagle, “I have indeed. The 
park fences were made by a gipsy tribe; and thoy 

eo made well, are they not?’’ he added, addressing 
Lord Northcliffe. 

“Oh, yes; very well,” ho replied. “Bat Iam 
afraid you would not liko to tell us how mach the 
piece of benevolence cost you in the shape of 
poultry and sheep.” 

* T never lost a sheep or a head of poultry during 


the whole time they wero employed,” said Lord 
Dart2agle, ‘and the poaching decreased visibly.”’ 
Florence leant over the table with quite an in- 


terested expression in her dark eyes. 

“Do you know the name of the tribe, papa?” sha 
asked. 

‘No, my dear,” said Lord Darteagle. “It is 
some years past, andI am afraid they were moved 
into another county.” 

‘* Porhaps off the face of the earth,” broke in Lord 
Raymond, almost rudely, 

* Very likely,” said Zon Darteagle, mildly, “TI 
remember that the name-ef the queen was Zora.” 

“« Was it?” said Lord Nertheliffe. ‘I remember 
them then. They settled here on the moor about 
the time Raymond was born. 

“By the way,” he added to Lady Northoliffe, 
“ dil not Luke Smeaton—Marian’s husband-—bvelong 
to that tribe before he beeam@e-respec ial 

“I forget,” said Lady Northeliife. 

“a is Marian Smeaton?” asked Lady Dart- 
eagle. 

“ Staying with a relative in D>vonshire,” replied 
the countess. “Poor thing, I am aftaid she will 
never be any better.” 

“Let me see, what is it that ailaher?” asked 
Lord Darteagle. 

“ Extreme nervous debility,” the countess. 
“ Ever since she lost her "a foster- 
brother you know—she has been afflicted by ex 
trome depression and weakness. Poor Mariana, I 
loved her like a sister, and nothing has gives meso 
much pain as to watch her sinking int® snch a 
feeble state and know that there is no remedy 
for it.” 

“ Strange,” said Lord Darteagle, playing with his 
knife. ‘Of course she has had good advice ?” 

“The best. Some said change of air would effect 
a cure, and we sent poor Marian eastward and west, 
but ali to no avail. I believe she’s happier here at 
the Hall than anywhere else in the world, but ”— 
end she leaned forward, glancing at Lord Raymond 
as she did so—“‘ but Raymond does not like her.” 

No,” said the young man, whose quick ears 
had caught his mother's words. 
say I do. It gives me the mumps,” he added, 
with an unfeeling laugh, “to be continually 
meeting a walking ghost on the stairs, or some- 
where about the house. She’s always starting and 
erying, and, if she isn’t, her miserable face is enough 
to upset you fora week. She’s better where she is, 
and I hope she’!l stay there.” 

Lady Northcliffe hastened to change the subject, 
but Miss Slade spoke in an undertone,to Lord Ray- 
mond. 

“It’s extremely uncomfortable for you,’ she 

said, sympathizingly. “I think nothing is so miser- 
able as to have any one about complaining and 
moaning.” 

“ You’re right,” said the young lord. ‘Have 
some wine—champagne? Do you like it dry or 

sweet ?”” 
* Dry,” said Miss Slade, 
* Do you? Then I don’t,” he said, beckoning a 
footman with an imperious wave of the hand; “ I 
like it sweet.’ 
“Do you?” said Emilia, thoughtfully. ‘“ Well, 
perhaps it is the best then. May I try sweet this 
time ?”’ 
“Do,” said he, and, with a gallant smile, he 
filled her glass himself. 
Emilia sipped it, tasted it, and looked up in bis 
face with a confiding smile. 
“Youare right. [t is nicer—oh, so much nicer. 
What taste you have.” 
“Think so?” said he, looking pleased ; and he 
filled his own glass for the fifth time. 
Soon after the ladies left the gentlemen for the 
drawing-room, and the old port made its appear- 
ance. 
When they joined the ladies, half an hour 


“No, I can't [ 


and his.eyes restless. <A very little wine tended to| upa erro fae) with a run extending the whol, 


little. 


cleared a place for him beside her, but the power 
of the wine had driven out something of his resent- 
ment against Florence, and he made straight for 


sketch-book, and talking with Lady Northcliffe. 
She looked up as he approached, and a slight 
flush of dislike and appreciation of his heated ap- 
pearance coloured her face. 

He waited a moment, looking down from the eye- 
lids of his small black eyes, then drew a chair} 
towards the table. 

“IT should think you’re tired of that old picture 
book,” he said, staring at her downcast eyes and 
wondering in his coarse mind why one woman 
should be so much more beautiful than another. 
“No,” she said, in her calm, musical voice, “ I 
am not.” 

“Tam,” he said. “ ButI don’t like pictures. I 
think they're only fit for old women and children,” 
“With which do you ran'’s me, my lord?” she 
asked, looking up from the book with a quiet 
scorn. 

* Neither,” he said. “ You kmow I don’t mean it 
for you. And, I say, Florence, wish you wouldn’t 
call mo ‘ my lord,’ it sounds as if you didn’t know 
me—or didn’t like me.” . 

Florence remained silent. And after biting his 
thumbnail and staring at her for a moment, he 
went ons 

“T siy, what made you ride off this morning when 
you knew I wa@in the house ?” 

Florence paused, half-tempted to tell him. the 
truth, but she thought of her own mother, and of 
her dearest friend, this man’s mother, and gave him 
@ civil answer, 

“1 wanted » little fresh air, and Turquoise a 
gallop,” she said. 

“Ts thatall ?” he said, euspiciously. “ You know 
I thought you did it to get out of my way ; and that 
made me wild, It was enough to rile any fellow, 
wasn’t it ?” and he laughed heartily. 

Florenee made no reply, but as he dragged his 
chair a little nearer the table she moved hers out 
a little farther from it. 

* Of course I was wild,” he commenced, “and I 
meant you to sec I was. That was the reason I 
wouldn't speak to you all dinner time, that was it, 
yoo know. I hopedit riled you. Florence, didn’t it ?’ 

“Teannot say that it did,” answered Florence, 

with that intense scorn which is too com- 
temptaous to proclaim itself. 

“Ah, you only say so,” he eaid, ineradulously. 
“Of course you wouldn’t own it; you're too proud. 
Now your cousin over there isn’t a bit proud. I 
like her.” 

“‘Tam sure Emilia will be much flattered. Will 
you permit me to inform her ?” 

“Eh?” said he, not understanding the sarcasm. 
“eh? but thank you I can tell her fast enough if I 
want. But, I say, ain’t you goingto sing? Come 
and sing that favourite thing of mine. What is it ?” 

“Please excuse me,” said Florence, “I would 
rather not sing to-night.” 

“ Very well.” said Lord Raymond, a flush of ill- 
temper heightening the colour of his already heated 
face, ‘I’ll be bound Miss Slade wouldn’t say no if 
I asked her.” 

“T am sure she would not,” assented Florence. 

“Then I’ll ask her,” he said, jumping up so 
suddenly that the dainty chair was thrown forwards 
and broken. 

“ Here, take this rubbish away,” he called out toa 
footman, as he walked over to Emilia, who from 
beneath her white eyelids had been watching the 
téte-2-téte at the small table with cat-like earnest- 
ness. ‘* What's a chair for if youcan’t sit uponit ?” 
*T’ve come now to ask you to play something,” he 
said, “ your cousin won’t.” 

“ Ah, Iam sure she will if you ask her,” said 
Miss Emilia. 

; “Ah, you’re wrong,” he said, “I have asked 
her.’’ 
“ And she refused ?” exclaimed Emilia. with flat- 
tering astonishment. “*Then I must, I suppose. 
But 1 warn you, my lord, that it will be but a poor 
substitute.” 

Now Miss Emilia played well, as far as mechani- 
eal dexterity was concerned. She could manipulate 
the notes with astounding rapidity and force. 

Sometimes too astounding, for as all her expres- 
sion consisted in sudden transitions from the soft 
pedal to the loud, her performance was often rather 
startling than pleasing. However, she possessed a 
very good memory, and quick set of fingers, and could 
rattle off a medley which comprised a choice sonata 
of Mozart, a brilliant and modern set of favourite 
quadirilies and a preliminary fantasia; which was 
culenng fitted to please such ears as those of Lord 

taivmond. 





excite him, and he never confined himself to a very | length of the 


y-board. “ It’s like a concert, Miss 
Slade. You can play now. I call that something 


Emilia Slade smiled up at him as he entered, and | like. Now sing us a song.” 


But Miss Slade was too wise to fire all her gun; 
at once. She pleaded a cold, and, blushing under 
Lord Raymond’s strong compliment, took up her 


where she sat, near a small table, leaning over a | seat beside her cousin.. 


A little more music, another cup of tea, and the 
Earlscourt carriage was coming up the drive. 

“‘T have had such a delightful evening,” mur. 
mured Miss Slade to Lord Raymond, while ths 
Darteagles were saying good night. “Such a really 
delightful evening!”’ 

And in truth she had, for she had made fast tho 
first mesh of the net which, in her acute, scheming 
mind, she determined to cast about the heir of 
Northeliffe. 
In the carriage she was all amiability and love. 
** Such a dear creature is Lady Northcliffe! and 
the earl is a very beau-ideal of an English aristo. 
crat. How pleasant for you, dear aunt, to have 
them so near!’’ 
“Yes,” said Lady Darteagle, whose eyes were 
fixed thoughtfully on the corner in which Florence 
lay back, silent, and seemingly asleep. “ Yes, it 
is nice to have such neighbours. Ethel is likes 
sister for me.” 
“And Lord Raymond,” said Miss Slade, “so 
mi esdy Dartengle vighed d h 

y sighed, and her eyes wandered 
to the dark corner again. Florence’s marked 
avoidance of amd coldness to the young lord had 


not been lost-omer. 
ot of age yet,” said Miss 


“He is very 
Slade. “‘ He's same age as |'lorence, I think.” 
“ A week younger,’ said Lady Darteoagle. 
“And they have always been together,” con- 
tinued Emilia, “Quite like brother and sister.” 
‘Then she bent. forward, so that the dozing ear) 
and the heedless Florence should not hear. 

“Do you know, aunt, I think he is-very fond of 
Florence? He was talking of her to mo all the 


evening.” 

Lady gave a sigh that was almost ono 
of relief. She a@ suspicion that. her niece had 
-been flirting with the young lord, but, of course, 


if they had only been talking of Florence, it was 
all innocent oma harmless enough. 

“* Has hey indeed, my dear ?”’ she said, pleasantly. 
“Well, we never know what a day may bring 
forth; but, to: say the least, I have known Lord 
Raymond from: # child,.and although he is out- 
wardly rather rough, and—and easily put out of 
temper, I think him good and sensible at heart. 
How could he be otherwise,” she added, “and Lord 
William for his parent ?’’ 

“ How, indeed?” said Miss Slade. 

And having nicely and easily deceived her aunt, 
the fair-haired, simple-minded young lady leant 
back and gave herself up to repose. 

That night, in her own room, when she had 
brushed the colourless hair, and manipulated it with 
all manner of strange contrivances to produce the 
wavy crimpiness which every one would pronounce 
and praise as natural, she sat down to the travelling 
d:sk and commenced a letter. 

She wrote it easily and rapidly, for she had been 
composing it while before the toilet glass, and this is 
how it ran: , 

“ My Dear DENVILLE,—I write this hoping that it 
may reach you before you start for the north. My 
dear Denville, I think an had better change your 
route and make with all speed for quite another and 
different locality. You must come down here—you 
know me too well to fear that I have other rea- 
sons for desiring your amiable presence than my 
own inclination. { think there may be a chance of 
your finding within five miles of where I am now 
writing, the Fortunatus’s Stone which you have 
always declared a paternal Providence had thrown 
somewhere for you. Do you remember telling me 
of an extremely disagreeable and ill-bred young 
lord, son of Earl Northcliffe? You, if I remember 
rightly, were fortunate enough to relieve him of five 
hundred at écarté, and I think heis a member of one 
of your clubs—of course he has invited you down 
to his father’s place. You never failed of an in- 
vito any way; if he has, let me recommend you 
accept it and come down at once. If he has not, 
then, by one of the numerous means which you al- 
ways have at your finger-ends, get him to do so. 
Once down here I can explain more fally, and you 
will, I have no doubt, be able to sort the cards which 
I think I have in hand. Iam writing from Earls- 
court, the seat of Lord Darteagle. There’ is 
daughter—my cousin—an only child. I should 
think the rent-roll is nearly sixty thousand a year, 
to say nothing of other advantages. Young Lord 
Raymond is the intended suitor, and will very pro- 
bably carry off the prize if no other and more 
powerful candidate enter the list. To be plain, I 
want Lord Raymond, and I can see no chance 0 





Ile was in trath delighted. 





afterwards, Lord .Raymond’s face was fiushed 


‘* Tt’s like a concert,” he said, as Emilia wound 


getting him unless I have some one to make play - 
my sweet cousin. You, dear Denville, are the hand 
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ran I know, and so—but I_am sure T-have 
Come down and take up your 
quarters by hook or by crook at Northcliffe Hall, 
we will carry on the war of offence and defence 
on {he mutua!-alliance principle. I am very sleepy 
ane can write no more, but, indeed ‘you have less 
acutencss than I have always given you eredit for if 
T have not already written enough to convince you 
that “Tam, 
“ Always your most devoted, 
* EMILIA SLADE. 
“T'o ToraAcE DENVILEE. EsqQ., 
“The Pactolus Club, Pall Mall.” 


CHAPTER IIlI. 
Oh, tender-hearted mother, 
Queen of our births and lives, 
ear Nature, let us bow before thee, 
in joy our feet press lightly on thy cheek, 
ln sorrows, sadness, ever thy sweet bosom 
With welcome receives us, 
In thee we see the emblem of full man- 


In Remy oy trne pattern of nobility, 

Would that our feet would tread the path 

Thy warning finger points us ! 

Then with the humility of children 

We might attain, oh, mother, to thy peace 
and rest. 

Vurte the Darteagles were returning from 
Northeliffe the light clouds of smoke ascending 
from Marston Moor denoted that the gipsies had 
not yet retired to rest. ’ 

‘The tribe had encamped on a small lawn-like 
clearing close on to the commencement of the 
Earlsecurt woods ; that is the public part of them, 

‘he caravans, strong, serviceable-looking vehicles, 
placed together formed an outer circle which en- 
closed two tents. q 

‘Theso latter, from their neatness and cleanliness, 
to say nothing of the adornments and crimson cloth 
which ornamented them, seemed set apart for the 
nse and convenience of some superior members of 
the tribe. 

At the door, or open curtain of each, stood a vessel 
of water and a rustic camp-stool, and at the back of 
one lay, spread out upon the ground, a magnificent 
leopard skin, which had been either purchased ata 
great price or handed down as arelic or heirloom. | 

Upon this skin, extended at full length, lay Tazoni, 
the personage from whom Lady Florence had re- 
ccived her lecture and admonition. ‘ 

His face, rendered more handsome and melancholy 
than in the full glare of the sunlight by the soft 
rays of the moon, was turned towards the camp-fire, 
but his eyes wore a dreamy expression which de- 
notes an indifference to surrounding things. 

In truth, he saw neither the darting flames nor 
snake-like smoke, but was gazing in fanciful delight 
upon the memory of the face he had seen that morn- 
ing in the Earlscourt woods. 

The book he had been reading when Lady Florence 
had nearly ridden over him was still at his elbow, 
and a small lamp placed beside it showed that he 
had but lately been reading. Around him hummed 
the conversation of the men and the hissing of the 
stew-pots. Above him was the bright, mystic 
canopy of heaven, and straight before him, seen 
through the opening between two caravans, the ap- 
parently endless line of the Earlscourt and North- 
cliffe woods. 

Half an hour passed while, lost in his reverie, the 
fair-haired gipsy stared before him, then, with a 
sigh and a reproachful shake, he recalled his wan- 
ering thoughts, picked up the neglected volume, 
aud trimmed the lamp. 

The book was a collection of old English plays; 
Shakespeare’s tragedies among them, and was 
opened midway at ‘‘ Hamlet.’”’ 

It was a strange pastime for a gipsy, but every- 
thing pertaining to Tazoni was strange, and the 
tribe over which he held command accepted him as 
none and raised no word of discontent or ridi- 
cule, 

But “Hamlet” for the present was doomed to in- 
terruption ; before a page was turned, a light foot- 
step behind him caused the young gipsy to look up 
from the book, 

A girl—almost a woman—had emerged from the 
centre tent, and with quick, graceful tread ap- 
proached the rug. 

_ She was a true gipsy in form, light, graceful and 
indolent—in faee, dark, quick and acute—and in 
Speech, which, partaking more of the Spanish idiom, 
Was delivered in a voice righ and melodiousas a full- 
toned harp, 
, But most remarkable of all were her eyes, Liko 
ier voice they were capable of expressing changeful 
emotions as quickly and easily as the lightning 
travels from sky to tree. 
_ Love, hate, pity, scorn, flashed or glowed from the 
se dark pupils, ‘To hear her sing one of the wild 
ballads of her tribe, to seo her chiding a refractory 
subject, or caressing a child, were revelations vouch- 
safed but seldom, 
Lurli was the last of an exhausted raco—the true 
»@vish Zingari, 
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For a minute she looked down upon the graceful 
figure in silence, then with a faint smile and a soft 
voice she said : 

* Always reading, Tazoni? What canst thou find 
so entrancing in dull, dry books ? Have the stars 
no voice, the woods no story? Who are these dead- 
and-gone men and women? Nay, some of them never 
lived but in man’s fancy. ‘Tell me, Tazoni; would 
you care if the earth lost its colour, and the sun 
its warmth, if your hooks were left you still?” 

Tazoni laughed alow, musical laugh thatfuad more 
of mournfulness than mirth in it. 

* ‘That's an unfair question, Lurli. Trae my books 
are dear to me—too dear, considering who and what 
Iam. A gipsy should be quicker with the knife and 
the woodman’s axe than with old-world lore.’’ 

“Tsay not that,” said the girl, quick to catch 
the tone of self-reproach. “ Thou art better and 
cleverer than the rest of our race, and needs must 
show it. Read on, Tazoni, if it gives thee pleasure. 
Surely, tis only thy pleasure I would have.” 

A softness indescribable lowered the tone in which 
the last words were spoken, and beautified the smile 
which accompanied them. 

x Tazoni rose, tossed the soft skin into a luxurious 
2ap. 

“You are always sweet-tempored and kindness 
itself, Lurli,” he said. “Come, sit awhile. I must 
go and see after the horses that rogue Colin has 
brought from the village.” 

“So they trust their young colts to the gipsy to 
break in,” said Lurli, with a slight flash of scorn. 

* Yes,’”’ said Tazoni, with a careless laugh. “'They 
know us, Lurli; but truly it is not to all our race 
they would prove so lenient. We are the Ishmael- 
ites of the earth indeed.” 

“ What does that mean ?” asked the girl. 

Well,” he said, hesitating, ‘“‘ that our hand is 
against every man and every man’s against us; but 
it is scarcely so bad as that either, since we can 
manage to get an honest livelinood, and the poor 
people trust us. But now for the colts. Rest there, 
Lurli; if I can trust the evidence of my olfactory 
senses, there is something in the night’s feast 
worthy of an appetite,” 

So saying he strode through the circle to where a 
group composed of horses and men was gathered in 
the moonlight, 

The chattering of the guttural voices dropped off 
as he approached and some of the men stood back 
that he might see the horses. 

“Well,” he said, addressing the man who had 
them in charge. “ How many to-night, Colin ?” 

“Three,’’ said the man. “And there they are,” 
and he pointed to three colts, fiery, and at present 
wild and unmanageable. 

“And three good ones,” said Tazoni, examining 
a with his clear hazel eyes. “To whom do they 

elong ?” 

“One—the chestnut—is the blacksmith’s; the 
roan is William’s, the baker, and the gray is the 
parson’s. There would a’ been two more—two 
beauties, cream, from the house on the hill—how call 
they it? Earlscourt—but my young lady stopped em 
as the groom was giving them to me.” 

* What young lady ?” askod Tazoni, sternly. 

“The young daughter of the earl; Lady Florence, 
I think they call her,” said the man, sullenly. 

Tazoni’s face flushed for a moment, but he said, 
after a pause, as calmly as usual : 

“And they were hers? Wherefore did she stop 
them ?” 

“ They were for her pony carriage, the groom said, 
and he promised us two guineas if they were broken 
well; but my lady said she would not trust the 
gipsies, so the man took them into the stable again, 
and I came off empty-handed, master.” 

And the swarthy fellow made an expressive panto- 
mime with his left hand to express loss and regret, 

Tazoni took two or three strides to and fro in 
silence. 

* What time was that ?” he asked. 

“ Before mid-day,” said the man. 

* Before she drove me from her father’s wood like 
a wild beast,” muttered Tazoni. ‘‘ What was she 
like?” he asked. ‘Are you sure she was the earl’s 
daughter? You may be nijstaken.” 

The man shook his head with an air of convic- 


tion. 

“Are there two Lady Floronces, master?” he 
said, concisely. 

Tazoni nodded. 

It wag true: impossible to see the daughter of 
Earlscourt once and not remember her for ever 


after. 

* Well,” he said, grimly. ‘* We are used to hard 
words and distrustful looks, my men; ours be the 
task to live them down. ‘Tether the colts safely 
apart, and I myself will break them in to-morrow at 
dawn. Supper waits at the fire; is all ready for 
the night?” 

“ Ay, ay.” replied the men. 

And with another inclination of the head, that 
served as a good-night, the gipsy king strode back 
to the tents, 


| believed him. 





Lurli looked up as he approached and made room 
for him on the rag, but with a slight shake of the 
head he threw himself on the grass at her feet and 
fell into a silent reverie. 

“ Luvli, he said at last and suddenly, “ when do wo 
move from here?” 

“ That is for thee to say,” replied the girl. “ Art 
thou weary of the place already ?” 

“Not for me,” he said, in response to the first 
part of the reply and disregarding the latter. 

“ You are king,” she said. 

** No, I am-only your lieutenant,” he repliod, with 
@ smile. 

TI donot know what that means,” said tho girl, 
quietly. “Neither do the tribe. Since my mother 
Zera died thou hast been king, Tazoni; aud a good 
master thou hast made. It was wise and cunning 
indeed of me to lay the task on thy shoulders.” 

**No task, but honour, and that you know,” said 
Tazoni, leaning on his elbow, and locking up at her. 

“Do you remember, Lurli, the night the queen, 
your mother, died, how they came from many long 
miles, of all tribes, to see her as she lay in the tent 
yonder? I wasathoughtless boy then, and ignorant 
of what unity meant, but my heart stirred at the 


simple faith and affection of these poor outcasts, 

and, for once, I felt proud of my gipsy blood.” 

4 eorer* paused for a moment, and then con- 
ued : 


“‘ When Zera died you were queen, Lurli, and they 
came in quiet, determined groups to crown you 
with ivy and the bulrush. I remomber that night, 
ay, and your very words. Never a queen looked 
more queenly than you at that moment. What 
said you, Lurli?” 

“*] said, ‘ Look farther, my brothers, and find one 
fitter to command you,’” said the girl, softly. ‘A 
man should be ruled by man, and here is one worthy 
to rule you.’ Then [ took the crown—I, myself— 
and put it on your head. How they shouted! 
They knew that I had spoken truly, and that oa 
brave man was better to look up to than a weak, 
wilful girl.”’ 

Tazoni shook his head. 

** No, Lurli,” he said, “and, say what I would to 
the contrary, you would have your will. Little did 
you think that your words, your act broke into a 
thousand fragments a resolution which I deemed I 
had hewn from stone. You remember I was 
always restless, always dissatisfied. Colin used to 
say I was but half a gipsy, and up to that time I 
That night I had determined to leave 
the camp.” 

“To leave the camp!” breathed Lurli, inaudibly, 
and witha sudden flush that lit up her dark, olive 
face as a passion-flower takes fire in the sunset. 

“To leave the camp and turn honest man—nay, 
forgive mo, [ did not mean to wound you, Lurli: 
but can I forget we were anything but honest in 
those days? I was tired, weary of the roving, rest- 
less life, and longed to be asthe simple people we 
sometimes mingled with. A gipsy was a word of 
reproach to honest men; h» was a thing ignorant 
as the wild animals, and to be hunted like them. 
No man trusted us, or gave us anything bat con- 
tempt. And I—you know, Lurli, how [ longed for 
knowledge. Any little boy spelling his primer 
under a hedge was a thing to envy and sigh over. 
Yes, I had determined to bea gipsy no longer; to 
fly the camp and learn a trade; to learn to read, as 
others did, and to lose the old life forever. But 
that night you threw my resolution to the winds. 
With that simple crown you bound mo as with 
chains to our poople; I was gipsy king, sworn to 
—s and guide them, andI can never break my 
oath.’ 

A sigh, tremulous as the breeze about a leaf, es- 
caped the perfect lips of the gipsy girl, anda smile, 
soft and contented, hovered on her face. 

“ Did I so thoroughly change thee, Tazoni ?”’ she 
said, “‘and was it nothing but thine oath that kept 
you with us, thy people ?”’ 

“ Nothing but my oath,” he said, 

A shadow of pain and disappointment displaced 
the smile. 

“ But thou art contented ?” she asked, averting 
her eyes. ‘‘ Thou art happy, now, Tazoni?”’ 

“ Yes,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘Yes, Lurli. Fate 
has been good to me—even me, a gipsy. Chance 
threw that old man,the starving schoolmaster, in our 
path. His people, who preach and teach love and 
charity, had left him to die. We—the vagrants and 
hunted vagabonds—succoured and saved him. 
Precious succour for me it proved. He taught me 
what he could—bad me take of the fountain from 
whose waters are derived knowledge ani wisdon, 
I learnt—how much, Lurli?—English, lrench, 
German, metaphysics, and the secrets of the stars. 
Too much for a gipsy, you think, and so sometimes 
think I, and yet but for the consolation of my 
books, who shall say that my strength could have 
been sufficient to keep my oath? They are my 
friends, my counsellors, my comforters!” and he 
fondled the book beside him with a gesture of 
gratitude. “Yes, I am happy,” he repzated, ‘and 
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I should be happier if we could but rid us of the 
contempt which men pour out upon us with so ready 
a hand.” : 

She, so quick to divine his mood by the slight 
chances of his voice, turned to him suddenly. 

“You have heard of the lady’s insolence?” she 

said. 
“Ay,” he said, bitterly, ‘Insolence indeod. 
Heaven, that gave her her high birth and beauty, 
did not give her all the world beside or the right to 
scourge men with her scorn and contempt.” 

He sprang to his feet as he spoke and paced up 
and down, his face flushed and angry. 

* You have seen her ?’’ said Lurli, mm a low voice. 

“* Yes,” he said, shortly. 

*Ts she beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful is not the word,” ho said. stopping for 
@ moment and looking down at her with eyes that 
saw nothing but the sweet, haughty face that had 
sprung, the creation of a dream, as it were, that 
morning in the world. “ Beautiful means well 
featurei, pure-eyed, clear-skinned, perfectly formed. 
She is all that, and more. She is as noble as that 
pine—as serenely grand as the stars. Her eyes 
sink to the depths of one’s soul, and her voice stirs 
one’s heart into life and fire. Beauty is as a dead 
leaf beside her!” 

In his eloquence and enthusiasm he did not notice 
the effect his words were producing in the hearer. 

For the first few mom-nts her bosom heaved, 
her colour came and wont, her lips parted as if each 
breath were pain; but as he finished she had re- 
gained her calm—no>w as unnatural as it was before 
serene—her face was pale, her eyes dim, and her 
hands, clasped in her lap, were clenched till tho 
blood fled from the places where they met. 

She spoke nota word, but slowly rose from the 
tug and walked towards the seat. 

At that moment an old gipsy approached them, 
carrying a tray made of basket-work, upon which 
smoked some examples of gipsy cookery. 

** Supper,” she said. “ And ye are weary 0’ wait- 
ing, I’ve a mind.” ‘ 

* Well enough for that,” said Tazoni, with but in- 
different earnestness. ‘ Come, Lurii.” 

. But the girl, without turning her face, shook her 
ead. 

“Tam not hungry to-night, and will not stay. 
Good-night, Tazoni! Good-night, mother!” 

And she drew aside a corner of the tent and 
passed in. 

The old woman looked from one to the other with 
sharp, twinkling eyes of scrutiny. | 

* What ails thy sister, Tazoni ?” she said. 

“Nothing that I know of,” said the youth, with 
grave surprise. “ Think you that she is ill? Goto 
her at once.” 

“No, no,” said the old woman, and, mumbling 
something, she hobbled away. 

‘lazoni, reassured, ate his supper in meditative si- 
lence, took a walk through the woods, and return- 
ing sufficiently tired for sleep, rolled himself in the 
rug and was soon in the land of dreams. 

On the morrow’s dawn he rose and made his way 
to the stream. Pure air, plain food and cold, fresh 
water were as life to the stalwart youth, and after a 
plunge he emerged glowing with health and renewed 
strength. 

The camp fires were already alight, indeed his pas- 
sage through the caravans had been the signal for 
the general rising—and the breakfast was prepar- 
ing. 

** Where are the colts ?” he said. 

“ Here,” said Colin, dragging them on to a clear 
space. 

Tazoni fetched a small wooden bit, a coil of rope 
and a long whip from his tent, and went to work 
with extraordinary facility. He forced the bit into 
the colt’s mouth, twisted the bridle to which it was 
attached round the neck and commenced to coax it 
into docility and obedience. 

When coaxing failed he subdued it bya slight 
cut with the long whip, and by alternate coaxing 
and whipping at last got the wild, anruly little fel- 
low into a steady trot in a circle which was de- 
termined by the long rope with which Tazoni held 

im. 

After a few moments he was handed over to Colin 
to be fed, and colt number two was taken in hand, 

It was evident from the calm delight which the 
stalwart gipsy king took in every movement of tho 
creatures how great his love for horses was, and it 
was with abundant truth that Colin remarked, when 
the third animal was given to him : 

“Ye know every inch and turn of ’em, master. 
There’s none can beat ye with a colt—or horse for 
that matter.” 

Tazoni smiled. 

“Give them a good breakfast, Colin,” he said, 
“and I'l go and get mine. I think we have both 
deserved it.” 

Afier the morning meal, which was eaten in com- 
mon at the camp-fire, some of the men started off to 
their various employments in the neighbourhood, 
most of them as mowers and haymakers, the ro 





mainder set at work at basket-making; the women 
bustling about the camp mending clothes, or making 
fancy articles in wicker and bark-work ; the children 
gambolling about their feet, or playing in the woods. 

Tazoni took his huge axe and started for a plan- 
tation where he had been employed to cut some 
saplings. 

By right of his title and position he was privileged 
to abstain from labour, but such a nature as his 
laughed at the idea of idleness and dependence, and 
he exerted his enormous strength far beyond any of 
the others to increase the means and find food for 
the little commonwealth of which he was the head. 

This morning as he shouldered his axe and strode 
off his thoughts were still wandering among the 
woods of Earlscourt, and it was with a sense almost 
of relief that he at last reached the plantation and 
grasped his axe. 

“ Now,” said he, “away withidle thoughts. Work. 
is the best cure for diseased minds and idle fancies. 
What is the lady.of Earlscourt to me—or I to 
her? Ha! ha!”-And he laughed, not without a 
tinge of bitterness. “I am a great dual to her—a 
pest and a nuisance—a something to be got rid of 
as an injury to her father’s estate. Why, this un- 
feeling tree that I leval with the ground—so, with a 
stroke of my axe—is of more account in the world 
than a gipsy.” 

He paused; looked round for another marked 
tree. 

Having found one he raised his axe and dealt it 
a heavy, swinging blow that rang through tho woods. 
As he raised the axe for the next stroke a lady on 
horseback came down the path and pulled up 
behind him. 

Tazoni possessed the manners of a prince, and 
went on with his wood-cutting without turniag 
his head. 

The horse stood motionless, and he wondered 
whether it was going onand whyit had stopped, 
when a voice—he knew it well enough—said : “I 
wish to speak to you,” and, turning, he saw that 
it was the lady of Earlscourt. 

(To be continued.) 





MILK AS A DIET AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
SYST«M. 


TuzReE is considerable difference of opinion on 
the subject of milk diet. It is surrounded with a 
mass of whims, of prejudices and of mistaken ideas, 
which are based more on individual fancies than 
upon certain fact. To onea glass of milk imbibed 
is believed to be a sure provocation of bilious 
attack, to another drowsiness, and so on, through 
such a category of simple though disagreeable ail- 
ments that we look aghast at the farmer who Grains 
cup after cup of the fresh pure liquid, time and 
again during the day, and wonder at the resisting 
powers which his organization must possess. The 
truth is, however, that milk is not unwholesome. 
On the contrary, it contains good substantial bone, 
muscle, flesh and brain producing substances, which, 
assimilating, quickly act rapidly in building up the 
body. Naturally, we assert, itis nourishing ; that 
it does bring on certain troubles is nevertheless true, 
but the cause is not in the milk—provided, of course, 
the latter be fresh and sweet. Milk diluted with 
oue third lime water, it is said, will not cause any 
one biliousness or headache, and, if taken regularly, 
will so strengthen the system as to banish these 
disorders. 

It may be taken with acid of some kind when it 
does not easily digest. The idea that milk must 
not be eaten with pickles is not an intelligent one, 
as milk curdles as soon as it is swallowed. When 
milk is constipating, as it is frequently found to be 
by persons who drink freely of it in the country in 
summer time, a little salt sprinkled in each giassful 
will prevent the difficulty. When it has an oppo- 
site effect a few drops of brandy in each goblet of 
milk will obviate ita purgative effect. As milk is so 
essential to the health of our bodies it is well to 
consider when to take it, and how. It is a mistake 
to drink milk between meals, or with food at the 
table. In the former case it will destroy the appe- 
tite, and in the-latter itis never proper to drink 
anything. After finishing each meal a goblet of 
pure milk should be drunk; and, if any one wishes 
to grow fleshy, a pint taken before retiring at night 
will soon cover the bones of the most attenuated. 
In cases of fever and summer complaint milk is now 
given with excellent results. The idea that milk is 
* feverish” has exploded, and is now the physician’s 
great reliance in bringing through typhoid patients 
or a in too low a state to be nourished by solid 
food. 








CAPTURE oF AN OcTorus.—A boatman in the 
employ of Mr. William Forster, the Belgian agent 
and Vice-Consul at Dover, whilst out fishing with a 
line and hook, recently contrived to capture a lively 
octopus, oue of whose foelers was caught by the 
hook, Great care was taken of the strange visitor, 
which was placed in a large pan and supplied at 





intervals with fresh sea-water, and also fed with 
fish. Mr, Forster telegraphed to the Mauager of the 
Crystal Palace Aquarium offering the octopus to 
him, and he immediately wired back that he thank- 
fully accepted the gift, and would forward a man to 
Dover to take it to London. The man arrived at 
5°30, pronounced the octopus to be a five and grow- 
ing specimen, and conveyed him safely to the 
Crystal Palace by the 7°d train. 


THE SAILOR-BOY’S LETTER HOME. 
In tears, my good wife? Why what trouble now 
Has stamped such a wan look of pain on your 

brow? 

Your month’s all a-quiver, your wrinkled 
cheeks white 

As the snow-drops you plucked from the garden 
last night ; 

While that far-away look in your eyes seeme ta 





say 

You havo travelled in thought many sad leagues 
to-day. 

When I left you this morn you were singing 
away 

At your work as if life for you always was May; 

And your laugh was a3 sweet as a child’s, and I 


said: 

“ Canit be that I have been thirty years wed, 

With that girl for my wife? What bountiful 
shares 

Of life’s blessings I’ve had to lighten my cares |" 

I pain you with trifling? A letter! What place 

a send news to so sadden and whiten your 
‘ace ? 

When Lizzie is well, and her three bouncing boys 

Fill her lucart full of gladness, her house full of 
joys! 

And Jane has been from the west, just to see 

How her baby would look on its oid grandpa’s 
knee! 

It can’t be from Mary, for she, a fair bride, 

Is love-castles building by her chosen one’s side; 

And don’t tell me that anything’s happened to 
Sue, 

To your namesake, our sunny-haired pet; if 


you do, 
I'll never believe it. I shall know you’ve grown 


wi 
If you say aught of harm has befallen that child. 


Ah! the last time she left us she laid her pink 
cheek 
To my rough one, and though the dear lamb 


could scarce speak 
For her tears, she said she loved most the old 


home ; 
And as soon as hor school-days were done she 
would come 
And comfort the old father and mother. 


Sue— 
Ilove her the best, wife, that she looks most 


like you. 
“Itis news from the dead!” The woman's gone 


Dear 


mad! 
Ha! don’t tell me you’ve heard from that law- 
less 
Who ran off to sea in the dead of the night, 
And left but a line to tell of his flight! 
While his empty chest, and his cap in the hall 
Struck a chill to our hearts like a funeral pall. 


I made hima grave then out of my sight, 

As deep as the sea that he suiled on that night; 
I wrote in my grief on the stone at its head, 
To home, father, mother, this boy is dead! 
Dead to all honour, all manhood, or shame, 
And as long as I live I will not hear his name. 


But, hasband, it is he. He has written at last 
That like the ebb-tide his life’s going fast ; 
And he prays for forgiveness, and thinks could 

he rest 

His poor tired head on his dear mother's breast, 
He would be much nearer the good home on high; 
And now he has asked just to come home to aie. 


= Tommy, tho child that stood last at my 

nee, ‘ 

Was as like to his father as a boy could well be ; 

Iloved him the best that he looked like my Joha, 

And a manlier lad mother never smiled on. 

And the freak that took the boy’s body away 

Left bis heart with the mother who pleads here 
to-day. 

Nay, nay, my good wife, no more need you say, 

Your mother-love’s conquered, I own yours tho 
right way ; 

For your sake I will welcome him home once 
more, 

May your love have the magic his life to restore. 

And he surely will need, if his feet touch the 
stairs 

Of the mansions on high, a mother’s pure 
prayers. L. 8.i 
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SILVERSTONE’S HEIR; 


or, 
THE MYSTERY OF BLACKROCK TOWER. 
———_-@—__—_ 
CHAPTER XVIL 
His heart was fixed, his eyes were set, 
To win or loge the die was cast ; 
Here, in the house where fiends were met, 
Here, while round wailed the mourning blast. 

A WEEK had passed since the arrival of the good 
ship “Nightingale” in San Antonio. Stanhope 
Bainbridge, in the meantime, had been instailed in 
the counting-house of Philander and Co., under the 
thriving management of Dou Pedro Cespedes., 

Stanhope did not form a very favourable cpinion 
of Don Pedro, nor did a longer acquaintance with 
him serve to disabuse his mind of a first and 
perhaps just impression. He did not like him, yet 
he was forced to acknowledge that he was a thorough 
man of business for all that, having a clear head 
- an ever ready-hand to second a really clever 

ain. 

He also had an impression, during the hours of 
business, that the Don was continually watching 
him, keenly observing all his movements and con- 
duct, and, on every plausible occasion, striving to 
discover the nature of his acquaintance with Dr. 
Philander at a former period. 

This being the position in which they stood to 
each other, it can readily be imagined that young 
Bainbridge was at all times glad to avail himself of 
Captain Faulkner's society, while he felt more than 
ever disinclined for that of Cespedes, whom he now 
began to look upon with greater suspicion than ever. 
Yet that gentleman still retained his frauk aud open 
address, and even went out of his way to be civil 
and obliging, but to no purpose. 

One night, after Stanhope had been there a little 
more than a week, Captain Faulkner came to spend 
an evening with him. In the course of their couver- 
sation the young man mentioned the unpleasantness 
of his position, and made a few remarks that reflected 
on the manager’s integrity. Faulkner looked grave 
for a moment or two, then he said: 

“Tam not af ="! surprised at your suspicions, my 
dear Bsinbridge, ard \ more than regret the uneasi- 
ness that they occasion, This man isa rogue, Lear 
with him for 9 ‘itzie, and all will be well.” 

“I agree w: 4 you. A too precipitate haste might 
ruin all,’’ Stanuope replied. 

“Yes. And it would not be advisable to let the 
matter rest too long. There's to be another delivery 
from the mines shortly, and it will be well in the 
meantime to watch Cespedes closely. You have the 
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powers of attorney in your hands, Act upon them 
when you have tulerably good grounds to prove 
anything against him—not before. The doctor's 
suspicions were not far wrong; it is ouly for us to 
bring the guilt home to him. In the meantime, come 
with me. [ want to introduce you to one of the 
principals of San Antonio.” 

The young man put on his hat, and both left the 
house. 

“Have you brought your pistols with you?” 
Iaulkner inquired, before they had proceeded a hun- 
dred yards, 

“I have not. For what purpose ?” 

* You may find that out soon enough,” replied 
Faulkuer, meaningly. “In the meantime, 1 would 
advise you to go and fetch them.” 

Stanhope hurried back to the house. He was barely 
gone five minutes, when he returned with his fire- 
arms, 

“ Well, I should like to know of what use are 
these ?’’ he asked, laughing. 

Captain Faulkuer looked gravely at him. 

“ Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you go 
out of a night without them?” 

“ I certainly do.” 

“hen more fool you for doing so. You don’t know 
the Mexicans as well as I, or you would not trust your- 
self in the dark without them, 1 can only account 
for your being still alive from the fact that nobody 
ever dreamt that you would act so imprudently. 
‘There is not one in the place but would send a bullet 
through you if he thought you were defenceless.” 

“Is it possible ?” Stanhope asked, scarcely credit- 
ing what ke heard. 

“ ludeed, it is possible. So in future it will be 
your own fault if you kuow not how to deal with 
them, And now come, jor the hour is getting late,’”’ 

So saying he walked on, closely followed by his 
companion, till he arrived at a hut at the farther 
end of the village. ‘The door was closed, and 
although it was evident from the glare of the lights 
inside that the inmates had not yet retired, no noise 
came from within to indicate that anything of an un- 
usual character took place. 

Captain Faulkner opened the door and, without 
the ceremony of knocking, they both entered. 

The ceutre of the apartment in which they now 
were was occupied by a long table, formed of a great 
strip of rough unpolished mahogany raised on the 
tops of old barrels, On each side of this table 
groups of men were seated, forming small card 
parties. Two or three of the men who were thus 
engaged looked up on the entrance of the newcomers, 
but recoguiziug who they were immodiately resumed 





their play, while the others were too intent on their 
work to even show by a look that they were aware 
of their presence, 

Faulkuer, without paying any attention to them, 
walked ¢~ to the end of the room, and addressed 
a man seated at the head of the table. 

* How now, Don Alvarez,’ he said, “does the p'uy 
go well to-night ?” 

“Itis really the illustrious captain, then,” said 
the person thus addressed. ‘* Well. not very well, 
captain. Sit down, gentlemen. Where have you 
been these few nights back? Ab, lia! ! suppose you 
have come at last to break the bank of poor 
Alvarez.” 

Don Alvarez was a little withered Mexican, witha 
skin as yellow as crumpled parchment and quite as 
wrinkled, On his forehead was the mark ot an old 
scar, while on either cheek was the deut of a pisiol 
bullet which had passed through his mouth. 

This personage having done what he considered 
necessary in the way of receiving his visitors, was 
soon as intent on the game as were his companions, 
Stanhope had therefore pleuty of opportunity tu ucte 
what was going on in the room. 

Very few of the card-players, who numbered 
thirty in all, were Europeans; a quarter of the 
number being Creoles with here and there a Mexican 
ranchero who had come into the settlement for com- 
modities. There was an entire absence during the 
game of anything like excitement, although the turn 
of a card often leit some of the players without a coin 
in the world. Bui, thongh there was not, each face 
wore a hawk-like expression, as if its owner was 
afraid that, if he took his eyes off the cards fora 
moment, the banker would cheat him. And scarcely 
a word was spoken only what was barely necessary 
for the conducting of the game. 

“Come, Senor Captain, won’t you stake a few 
dollars ?”? said Don Alvarez, looking up from the 
cards. 

“[ would rather not,” laughed Faulkner. 

“Well, the young man then,” persisted the 
banker. 

“No, thank you, I never gamble,” replied Stan- 
hope. 

“No? Ah! I wish I were like you,” said 
Alvarez, with the least particle of mockery in his 
voice. ‘Gambling has ruined me.” 

‘*Nonsense! Why, you never madea real in your 
life save at cards,” said Faulkner. 

“ Only to lose it again, my gallant captain ; only 
to lose it again by those cheating peons,” Don 
Alvarez replied, sorrowfully. 

The captain laughed, 
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** Poor fellow,” he said, “and you wont on losin 
until you became the richest man in San Antonio.” 

Don Alvarez put on a most pitiful expression o 
countenance as he turned to Stanhope Bainbridge. 

“ Ah! young senor,” he went on, “ the captain will 
have his joke. I assure you, excepting the few 
dollars you see before you, I am not worth a single 
real, The gameis very simple, senor. You see the 
three cards. I show you the king and place them 


thus on the table aud bet you five dollars you can’t 
Of course you observed where I 


find the principal. 
put it.” 

“Of course I did,” said Stanhope, laughing. 

“Then you can find it.” 

** Well to oblige you I'll try, That's it,” indicating 
one of the cards. 

“You have made a mistake, senor,” Don Alvarez 
said, with his faint mocking smile. “ You owe me 
five dollars. Try again; better luck next time.” 

“No, no. To be bit once is enough,” said Stan- 
hone, handing him the money. 

Faulkner laughed loudly at the young man’s dis- 
comfiture, while Don Alvarez was soon busy with 
another player. 

Shortly after the two friends took their departure 
and bent their steps homeward.. They soon reached 
the house and entered the young man’s apartment. 

** Well, what do you think of one of the priucipals 
of San Antonio ?”’ said Faulkuer, when they had got 
seated. 

“I think him a rather strange character. Yow 
reem to have a familiar acquaintance with him, Hae 
he a history ?” 

Captain Faulkner smiled, 

‘**A history,’ be repeated. “Yes, He's one of the 
biggest rogue I ever met. No one who hasbeen about 
tho settlement for atime would ever think of playing 
with him, for he can cheat the most rienced 
gamblers at any gameyou cam mention, The only 
redeeming feature in his character is hisundoubted 
bravery. That scaron the forehead and those bullet 
marks on his face he got in defending his 


attempted to rob him. He shot two of them and 
fought the other two with his dagger, wounding them 
so severely that after they took to flight they were 
easily tracked . 

* But could he be relied on in an emergency? Is 
he as true as he is brave?” demanded Stanhope, 
evincing some interest. 

“True, indeed,” the captain said. ‘Why, he 
would sell his most intimate friend for a dollar. 
Lake my advice, and never trust him.” 

“Then, what was the object of the visit to- 
bight 2” 

*‘l’o show you that in San Antonio there is such 
« place; also to put you on your guard should he 
ever make it a point to visit you.” 

Stanhope shrugged his shoulders, 

“Humph!” he said; “I hardly fancy I should 
ever be likely to select a confidant of Don Alvarez, 
under any circumstances.” 

“Don’t imagine that you have seen the last of 
him, though,” said Faulkner, warningly, “or you 
will be much mistaken. Don Alvarez is the most 
influential man in San Antonio, after Cespedes, 
Indeed, some say that he is the greater man of the 
two.’ 

“ You astonish me!” said Stanhope, “What extra- 
ordinary influence, then, does he possess?” 

“It would take more time now than I can spare 
to tell you,” the other replied; “and, indeed, I 
would rather speak on board my own ship than here, 
for one does not know who may be listening. I 
have discovered, however, withia the last day or 
two, that Don Alvarez isin a esate of chronic per- 
turbation since your arrival, and has been pumping 
my crew to find all he can about you. I thought it 
would be better to let you see the man, and give you 
some notion of his character, before he had any 
opportunity of speaking with you. I may tell you 
more about him again. In the meantime, don’t trust 
him, and, above all things, don’t offend him. And 
now good-night, for I must go.” 

When he had gone Stanhope sat and mused 
over what he had seen and heard. He thought it 
woull be a long time before Faulkner’s advice 
would be of any service to him, 

While he was thus meditating he heard a gentle 
knock at the door of his room, 

On the young man crying “Come in,” the door 
was softly opened, and Don Alvarez entered the 
apartment. 

“So the captain’s caution was not given much 
too soon,” thought Stanhope, as he beheld with 
a surprise, which he did his best to conceal, the 
unlooked-for appearance of his visitor, What 
could this man’s visit mean—a man whom he had 
only seen that evening for the first time? Was it 
mere idle curiosity, seconded by unblushing effron- 
tery, which had caused him to intrude on his pri- 





vacy at such an unseasonable hour? 
come as an agent of Don Pedro Cespedes to sound 
him more closely as to his relations with Dr. Phi- 
lander? Remembering Captain Faulkner’s account 
of the man, Stanhope thought the latter supposition 
the more likely; so he determined to receive: his 
visitor politely, and, while carefully guarding bis 


own conversation, to remark keenly everything that. 


fell from the lips of the professed gambler. 

Acting on this impulse, he rose as the otter 
a. on the matting, and, placing » chair for liim, 
said: 

‘Come in; I am glad to see you. It i# mast 
kind of you to think of relieving the dreariness: of 
my evenings by this visit.” 

“ Ah, senor,” said Don Alvarez, with a littleslirag, 
“it is more kind indeed-of you to say so. ButLimew 
my pa here must be an intrusion,” 

The young man hastened to interrupt him.. 

“Not at all—the very reverse,” he se 
“ Will you try these cigarettes? I think you find 
them ble,” sayiug which he adroitly slid « 
bundle of husk cigars to his visitor. 

“ Thanks, senor,” ssid Abverez, lighting one; “they 
are really very fme, Butto state the cause of my 
coming here,” and hetuok out his purse and placed 
five ow the table. “Phat money, senor, was 
uot fairly won, and [ took the liberty of coming over 


to return it to 
| * Proof ageniepoee that. you want. ta throw me off 
my guasd’* thought Stanhepe. 


“But it won’t-worl 
any goed, Don Alverez; forewarned is forearmed. 
Nousenge!”” he added sland sliding the gold across 
the table. “The money was fairly enough won, my 
good friend, and I cannot think of accepting it.” 
“No, but, senor——”" 
5 “Wot suother word as you value me, Don Alvarem. 
) insist om your putting it in. your purse,’ : 
The owner of the Cau -den. did mat at onse 
comply with this request alternately fram 
the: money to Mr. Bainbridge, ae if undecided how to 


ect, but, seeing the eaue smiling yet inflexible ex- 
against four burglars who broke inte his but aad / 


pressiom on the young man’s fnew, be dropped the 
gokien coins into his. purse. 

“You are too good, senor,” he said, “and I thank 
you most gratefully; five dollars are a great deal to 
a poor fellow like me, though to a partner in the firm 
of Philander and Oo. they may appear a very trifling 
sum.” 

“Hum! and that is how the land lies,” said Stan- 
hope to himself. ‘A partner,eh? Very good. I'll 
soon undeceive you in that respect, my fine fellow. 
But Iam no partner,” he added, addressing himself 
hastily to Don Alvarez, “Iam only a clerk,” and then 
he saw by the smile in the old Mezican’s eye—a smile 
which did not communicate itself to his lips—how 
artfully the insinuation had been conveyed, to obtain 
the information he hed so unguardedly given. 

‘*See now how little common reports are to be 
relied on,” repliei the Mexican, in a well-feigned tone 
of regret. ‘t Pardon me, Mr, Bainbridge; but I hope 
to see ‘ne day when the rumour will have a better 
foundation.” 

“It is time enough to talk of that,” said Stanhope, 
“ Besides, there are others whose longer service gives 
them a claim to be admitted into the firm before 
me. 

Don Alvarez smiled, 

“ You undervalue your own position, believe me, 
senor,” he murmured, “ There are other things be- 
sides length of service to be taken into consider- 
ation.” 

“And what may they be?” inquired Stanhope, 
sharply. “Pray explain yourself.” 

“There are relationship and capital—two things 
that often prove stronger than length of service,” said 
the other, emphatically. 

* As to the former of these,” said young Bainbridge, 
smiling, “it must commend itself to you that the 
Philanders and Bainbridges are not likely to be re- 
lated, and, regarding the second, I should not suppose 
that the firm of Philander and Co. is in such a position 
as to make the addition of capital desirable.” 

“I don’t know that,” replied Don Alvarez, sig- 
nificantly. “It is not always the concern that ap- 
pears the most prosperous that ig really in the best 
financial condition.” 

“IT can easily enough imagine how that might be 
with regard to some businesses,”” said Stanhope, 
quickly, “although my experience in the mattcr 
has been very limited. But in the present case, 
where there is no opposition, and the returns so 
regular, I cannot conceive how the embarrassment 
you appear to suggest could possibly exist, the 
more especially tat such an excellent business man 
as Don Cespedes is at the helm. But I am afraid 
I am treating the matter too seriously. You must 
have been joking when you made the suggestion 
that the firm of Philander and Co. might be in 
pecuniary difficulties,”’ 

A quick, cunning look cameinto the Mexican’s face, 


Or had he} 


“Humph,” he said, “and that’s what you think. 
Senor Bainbridge,” lowering his voice, and drawing 
his chair nearer, “it was no mere jocular remark 
that I made, I assure you. The firm is undoubtedly 
in difficulties.” 

“You astound me!” the young man exclaimed. 
“ But you must be misinformed.”’ 

Don Alvarez smiled complacently, 

“You don’t know much about me yet,” he re- 
plied, meavingly, “and can’t therefore be expected 
t» understand oes really extensive my sources of 
information are.. You may believe me when I assure 
you, however, that not only are Philander and Co. 
in. difficulties, but on the very brink of ruin.” 

This wae startling intelligence. For a moment 
it almost took away the young man’s breath. 

“ This: news, Don Alvarez, is most extraordinary,” 
he at length replied. “ But why do you come to me 
with it? Why not inform Don Pedro Cespedes of 
‘it-at once?” 

The Mexican gave a peculiar smile. 

ae @ very good reason, Seuor Bainbridge,” he 
said. 

“And what may the reason be?” 

} Simply that Don Pedro Cespedes is the cause of 
tet ruin. You will, at least, admit that that is 
sufficient cause,” he said, deliberately. 

This ig what the young man had been expecting, 
but to nosuch extent as the words of Don Alvarez 
implied.. He was determined, however, to treat the 
matter im the preseuen of the Mexican as if he had 
ue suspicions whatever of his own. 

“Your story is most startling,” he said, after a 
pause, “and one that you can scarcely expect me to 
evedit against tie evidences of prosperity that I am 
constantly witnessing. What proof can you give 
' me that your account is true ?’* 

“ You have heardiof. Alfred Lawton’s death ?” 

“Yes. But what of that?” 

“Qh, Senor Bainbridge,” cried Alvarez, “how 
little you, know ef Gan. Antonio! You are as inno- 
cont ag: aw infant.of the rasealities which are daily 
transacted here. Youliave heard of Lawton’s death, 
and yet you are ignorant of how it occurred.” 

“There you are mistaken,’’said Stanhope. “ He 
was killed while defending the specie from the 
Salteadors.” 

“ That was the account of Don Pedro Cespedes?” 

“Yes; it came from his own lips.” 

“T thought so,” Don Alvarez replied, while his 
dusky face lit up with a malignant smile. “It 
came from his own lips as one might naturally ex- 
pect. But did he tell you that the Salteadors re- 
ceived word of the very hour that the escort was 
to leave the mines with the specie? No, of course 
he did not. Or did he tell you that he was absent 
himself from San Antonio five days out of the six 
which elapsed between the party leaving the mines 
and Miguel Mariano’s return ?”’ 

“Your words perfectly amaze me, senor,” said 
Stanhope, who could not help being strangely im- 
pressed by the intense passion the Mexican dis- 
played as he uttered these charges. ‘‘ But, pardon 
me, what is your motive for throwing out hints that 
must affect the character of Don Pedro Oespedes ?” 

Don Alvarez laughed bitterly. 

“ Ah,” he replied, in an injured tone. “ You proud 
English would not believe a poor Mexican if he were 
tosay that he was actuated by a pure love.of justice. 
But, it is so. See you this scar on my face, senor? 
That was got in defending my property from burglars. 
Dou Pedro Cespedes does not know that one of the 
villains confessed to me that the respectable manager 
of Philander and Co.’s affairs was their instigator, 
andwas to screen them from justice and share the 
plunder did they prove successful. Can you believe 
now that I have sufficient motive for informing 
against him ?” 

The intense hatred that flashed from his eyes ae 
he ceased speaking was terrible, and would have 
made even Don Cespedes uncomfortable had he seen it. 

“Revenge is a motive which I can very well 
understand, although I cannot profess to admire it,” 
the young man said. 

“ And in a land like this how is jastice to be ad- 
ministered except by the injured party taking the 
law into his own hands?” the other replied, bitterly. 
“ Would you have villains escape unpunished ?” 

“Certainly not,” Stanhope returned, quickly. 
“ Still I must confess that my knowledge of the ways 
of the country is not sufficient to enable me to discuss 
the question. But why, again I ask, come to me with 
your story? What would you hav. .2 do?” 

The young man was acting © irer ty on the warn- 
ing of his friend Captain Faulkner, whose striet in- 
junction was, not to trust Don Aivac> an any ac- 
eount. 

“If, as I supposed, you had been a partner in the 
house,” the Mexican went on, averting his eyes from 
Stanhope’s face, “I could easily have told you what 
to do.” 
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Stanhope did not answer immediately, but puffed 
his cigar in silence. Would he tell this man that he 
had a power of attorney from Doctor Philander in 
his pocket suited for such an emergenoy as this? It 
was evitient that Don Alvarez had a strong motive 
for aiding in the task of discovering Cespedes’s 
villany, and also would evidently do anything that 
would lead to his punishment, The assistance of the 
Mexican would be of great uge in putting affairs to 
rights, providing it were honestly tendered and could 
be relied upon. 

Faulkner himself had borne testimony to the great 
influence he possessed, but then he had also warned 
him not to trust him. It was doubtless singular that 
he should make these communications if he was an 
instrument of Don Pedro's. But there was just a 
possibility that there might be a very good motive 
for making them, so he determined to respect Captain 
Faulkner’s counsel and not trust him. So he said, 
after revolving the matter over in bis mind for some 
moments: 

“ But, seeing I am not a partner, a8 you supposed, 
what can I do 2?” 

There was just the slightest shade of disappoint- 
ment perceptible on the wrinkled face of Don Alvarez 
as he listened to the young man’sreply. It was now 
his turn to pause before answering. 

Stanhope watched his face curiously as he inhaled 
a large quantity of smoke, which he permitted to 
circulate through his lungs, while apparently lost in 
deep thought. But no outward sign served to indi- 
cate what was passing in his mind. 

At last he allowed the smoke to escape through 
his nostrils and mouth simultaneously, aud, turning 
to the young man, said, apparently with great sin- 
cerity: 

“It is decidedly a disappointment, Senor Bain- 
bridge, to learn that you are not @ partner in the 
firm. At the same time I suppose I may have every 
confidence in assuming that you are thoroughly de- 
voted to Doctor Philander’s interests ?”* 

“ At all times,” replied Stanhope, promptly. 

The Mexican looked at him for a moment keenly. 

“Hum!” he said, thoughtfully, “1 don’t seo at 
present what you can do, Still I can scarcely doubt 
before long but we'll have a way of checkmating 
Cespedes. Should anything of the kind occur, I sup- 
pose I may rely on your assistance?” 

“Certainly. But with this proviso that you first 
furaish me with conclusive proof that what you have 
told me is true, Unless you do this I will not stir in 
the matter.” 

“The proofs will not be wanting, restassured. In 
the meantime I need scarcely ask you to promise 
that you will not mention a word of what has oc- 
curred.” 

“ For the present I certainly shall not,” said Stan- 
hope. 

Tt seemed with evident reluctance that he gave the 
promise. Indeed he was going to threaten to reveal 
the communication at. once to Cespedes, if proofs were 
not forthcoming; but, remembering Captain Faulk- 
ner’s warning not to offend Alvarez, he desisted. 

His visitor now, with many excuses for having 
troubled him at such an untimely hour, bid him 
good night and hastily took his departure. 

Stanhope was puzzled. What could be the man’s 
motive in advancing such charges if he were really 
acting in the interests of Pedro Cespedes ? And then 
the look of intense hate that flashed from his eyes as 
he mentioned the Don’s share in the burglary. This 
foeling could not possibly be assumed. Should he 
trust the Mexican then so far as to make known his 
real position, and try torenlist him on his side? 
Would it be prudent ? 

Faulkner’s words came back to his memory as he 
thus reflected : and he felt satisfied that if he had not 
done what might have been best, he had at least 
acted prudently. 

The Mexicau might even now be in Cespedes’s 
room giving him an account of what had trauspired 
in their recent interview. Could he not ascertain 
whether this was the fact or not? : 

The manager’s apartments were near his own, so 
that it would not be advisable to leave by the room 
door. But another plan suggested itself to his mind 
which he immediately proceeded to put into execu- 
tion. 

Locking the door of his apartment, and leaving the 
light burning on the table, he stepped out through the 
window, and on to @ verandah whioh ran along the 
front of the house, 

He discovered to his great relief that it was de- 
serted, Once satisfied there was no one observing 
him, he slung his legs over the balustrade, and, 
grasping the post by which the corner of the veran- 
dah was supported, he slid easily to the ground. ‘This 
doue he strode hastily to the cover of the trees which 
led to the scattered houses. 

“I wonder if ie has passed yet,” he thought. “If 
I wait here I’ll be sure to see him ” 





He walked out a little from the footpath, and, seat- 
ing himself comfortably on the root of a large tree, 
lit a cigar, patiently waiting to see how correct his 
suspicions might prove. 

The position which he was now in commanded a 
very good view of the open space between the trees 
and the houses. No persons could very well pass 
without his seeing them; and in this position, he 
would remain himself unseen. 

Stanhope had not been seated there more than ten 
mivutes when he thought he heard the sounds of ap- 
proaching steps. He listeued; they came distinctly 
now through the soft, tropical night air, and at last 
rang very audibly on his ear. 

Peering through the darkness, he caught sight of 
two black-looking objects emerging from the shadow 
of the houses and moving stealthily across the clear 
space that fronted the pathway, 

Hastily assuring himself that he. was not likely to 
be observed, he patiently awaited their approach. 

As they drew nearer his heart. beat. tumultuously, 
for he discovered that the approaching men were 
none other than his late visitor aud Don Pedro Ces- 
pedes, 

They vere conversing earnestly and in English, 
evidently not. for # moment dreaming that any one 
could be listening. to them, 

‘*T suppose we part here as usual,’’ said Don Pedro, 
when they got into the narrow pathway. 

“ Very well,” replied Alvarez. ‘“ Neither you nor 
I, I believe, care to walk first with so good a friend 
behind him, especially as the path won’t admit of our 
walking abreast without some inconvenience.” 

The word “friend” was delivered with such 
emphasis as to leave no doubt as to its real mean- 
i 


l 


ng. 
Don Pedro Cespedes, however, met it with a light 


augh. 

Well, well,” he said, “ perhaps you are. right, 
But you feel really certain that, this young fellow is 
not a partner afterall?” 

“ Positive.” 

* And you don’t think he can be bribed ?” 

“T am sure he cannot.” 

“ That's awkward. He must be got out of the way 
somehow.” 

“ And Faulkner too,” said Alvarez. 

“ And Faulkner, too. But 1 can’t see how it’s to 
be done.” 

Don Alvarez chuckled gleefully. 

* You can’t see how it’s to be done,” he cried. 
“ Well, can. Act Alfred Lawton with them, It 
will be tlie easiest thing in the world after my intor- 
view with young Bainbridge. I am your mortal 
enemy, you know—ha, ha, ha,—and he would think 
I was revealing your plans, while all the time I was 
setting a nice little trap for him.” 

“ Humph!” said Cespedes, “ the plan will suit well 
enough, if it works, However, the time is short, 
and the next delivery almost ready. Meanwhile, I 
lave some work to do, so I must say good night.” 

“Good night,” Don Alvarez replied. 

Stanhope waited in his place of concealment until 
he felt sure that they had goue. ‘Then he crept back 
cautiously aud gained his own apartment. 

How thankful he felt that he had not deluded 
himself into trusting Don Alvarez. 

“ Faulkper was right,” he muttered, “ If I had 
trusted him I should have ruined myself. Well, to- 
morrow the captain shall know all.” 

Having given vent to this resolve, he hastily un- 
dressed himself, and, putting out the light, got into 
bed. He lay there tossing restlessly for about an 
hour, when he fell asleep, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A wet sheet and a flowing sail, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast, 
Cunningham, 

Next morviog it was not without a certain feeling 
of awkwardness and embarrassment that Stanhope 
Bainbridge entered the counting-house of the estab- 
lishment. He wondered what sort of a reception 
Cespedes would give him, knowing, as the latter well 
did, what disclosures the Mexicans had made regard- 
ing him. 

be was conscious that had?he been in the 
manager’s place he could not have helped exhibiting 
some constraint. 

But his anticipations, however, proved ground- 
less. Never had he found Don Pedro in more 
cordial or better spirits, No one would for a mo- 
ment have imagined that he was aware of Don 
Alvarez’s visit, or that he knew Stanhope had the pre- 
ceding night listened to serious charges against him. 

Glad that his fears were groundless, the young 
man strove to reciprocate the other's apparevt frank~ 
ness, and soon found himself, with little effort, act- 
ing in his usual way, 

In the course of the day Don Pedro and he wero 





engaged over some books, when the former said, 
with mock seriousness : 

“I was both surprised and sorry to hear, Mr. 
ra that you had begun a course of dissipa- 

on. 

“T am as surprised to hear it as yourself,” replied 

Stanhope, looking up, ‘Pray give me some expla- 
nation.” 
_ “Now, now, don’t make matters worse by deny- 
ing it,” the other said, preserving the same serious 
tone. “ Were you not gambling in the village last 
night?” 

“To that I suppose I must plead guilty,” tho 
young man replied, laughing. “But how did you 
get informed of the circumstance so soon ?” 

Oh, Don Alvarez came over here to see me on a 
matter of business, and he was so elated at having 
fleeced you of five dollars that he couldn’t keep the 
matter to himself. I hear,’’ said Don Cespedes, after 
® pause, “that you were not particularly delighted 
wit the entertainment.” 

“No, but particularly disgusted. 
done to put a stop to it ?” 

Don Pedro smiled half-contemptuously. 

“For what object?” he asked. “It helps to keep 
the men you require together ; if there were no sort 
of amusement, they would go somewhere else. But 
you and Iare not likely to agree on the matter till 
you have been longer here. However, what do you 
think of Don Alvarez?” 

Stanhope could see the drift of the question, and 
replied accordingly. 

‘‘Had I better not reservo my opinion of him 
till I have at least been here long enough to forma 
correct one ?” 

“Fairly hit!” cried Don Pedro, laughing, with 
apparent pleasantry. ‘Fairly hit, indeed, Mr, 
Bainbridge. But length of acquaintance in his case, 
I doubt, would rather tend to unsettle an opinion 
than otherwise. I, at least, know that is my ex- 
perience.” 

They were interrupted here by the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs, which seemed to proceed from the 
front of the house. 

Proceeding hastily to the door, they found a man 
on horseback. The horse’s sides were covered with 
foam, and the half-breed who bestrode it seemed 
greatly fatigued. A crowd of idlers had already 
collected around him, but they fell back at the ap- 
proach of the manager and his assistant. 

The courier—for such he was—drew a packet of 
letters from his breast, and, handing it to Cespedes, 
said, laconically : 

* Despatches, senor.” 

‘Ts this all?” 

“ Yes, senor,” 

“Very well, go round to the kitchen and see what 
they can give you in the way of refreshment. You 
must be hungry. See to his horse, some of you,” 
the manager said, turning to the throng of idlers. 
“And when you are rested a little come to my room; 
I may have some questions to asi you.” 

Don Pedro Cespedes was soon busy poring over 
the contents of his letters, which, from the expres- 
sion of his face, seemed to afford him entire satisfac- 
tion. Having finished their perusal, he came over 
to the desk at which Stanhope was writing, and 
said,: 

* Well, the captain won’t have occasionto grumble 
much longer of being detained here. They are almost 
ready at San Martin tosend down a large delivery of 
specie.” 

“Tam sure he'll be overjoyed at the news,” Stan- 
hope said, looking up. “For my part I wish it were 
safe on board the ‘ Nightingale,’” 

“* There will be no fear of it this time. We will 
take every possible precaution to ensure its safe 
arrival. 1 will escort it myself.” 

The announcement of this determiuation com- 
pletely eurprised the young man, If the suspicion 
he entertained of Don Pedro’s complicity in former 
robberies was correct, why should he guarantee by 
his own presence its safe arrival? He did his best 
however not to permit his surprise to be observed. 

“ L had hoped to have that duty entrusted to me,” 
he said, with a perfectly unmoved countenance. “ But 
of course we can’t both leave here at the one 
time.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” Cespedes said, thoughtfully. 
“In the meantime the work is very well forward, and 
there are certain arrangements to be made before the 
escort sets out,” 

At this instant the messenger entered. 

“ How are the roads, Panchez?” asked Don Pedro, 
addressing him. ‘ 

** Good, senor.” 

* No Salteadors ?” 

“ Not till this morning.” 

The manager uttered an imprecation. 

“You don't mean to say you saw them so late as 
this morning ?” he interrogated, rising from his seat 


Can nothing be 
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The courier held out his hat, exhibiting a small 
round hole in it. 

“That was made by a bullet from one of their car- 
bines,” he replied, 

‘** Idiots!” Don Pedro exclaimed, evidently uncon- 
scions for the moment that Stanhope was listening to 
him ; but immediately recollecting himself he added, 
furiously, “ Scoundrels, villains! they shall suffer for 
this. How many of them were there?” 

“T only saw two, senor.” 

“Humph! they must be strangers then, who have 
mistaken you for some rich traveller. Had they been 
the Salteadors who infest this neighbourhood they 
would have known you, and guessed your message, 
and so have kept out of your sight. Here is a dollar 
for you to buy a now hat. You may go now, 
Sanchez,” and Don Cespedes turned once more to his 
desk. 

After the courier left the room, the manager sat 
wusing for some time. : 

Stanhope, throwing down his pen, approached him. 

“ When will the escort require to start ?”’ he asked, 
evasively. 

“The day after to-morrow,” was the reply deli- 
vered. 

“The arrangements would then be required to be 
made immediately ?” 

“Yes. But we can put that all right in the course 
of to-morrow.” 

“Then I suppose you will be able to let mo know 
in the morning whether I cau accompany you or 
not?” 

“* Most likely,” replied Cespedes. “ And nowI will 
require to look after my papers.”’ And so saying he 
retired to his privateroom,a malignant flash of triumph 
mantling his dusky features. 

After the duties of the day were over Stanhope 
Bainbridge hastened on board the “ Nightingale,” 
where he found Captain Faulkner, stretched under 
the awning of the quarter-deck. 

“ Hilloa! What brings you here ?” cried the latter, 
rising at once to his feet and grasping the young 
man’s hand. “If it’s to tell me of the arrival of 
certain despatches to Cespedes, | have already heard 
it.” 

““Ay, but that’s the least important part of the 
information,” replied Stanhope. 

“Well, I have also been informed that tho 
courier was chased by Sa!teadors.” 

“True. But you cannot have heard that Don 
Alvarez took the opportunity of paying me a visit 
last night, after you left.” 

The captain's manner grew serious at once, and he 
eagerly asked his friend to inform him of what 
passed, Then Stanhope briefly related all that had 
occurred. 

“You did right not to trast him,” said Faulkner, 
thoughtfully. “I am glad I warned you in time. 
The sly old fox. What a trap he has set for you! 
But we may circumvent both of them yet,” 

“ I hope so, with all my heart,” replied the young 
man, “ But the circumstances are not so favourable 
as I could wish. Don Pedro proposes to accompany 
the escort himself.” 

“ Does he, indeed? Thon that does not exactly 
look that he intends playing the same game with you 
as he did with poor Lawton.” 

“That is just what puzzles me,” the young man 
said, uneasily, “ However, I shall hear definitely 
to-morrow whether I am to go or not. ‘Till then 
I suppose it will be needless to form any plan of 
action.” 

“ Perfectly useless,” said Faulkner, ‘ But the 
explanation that occurs to my mind is this—he only 
proposes to go in order to avert suspicion, not know- 

ing that you have overheard what passed between 
him and the Mexican. Depend upon it, he’ll find 
something to prevent him from accompanying the 
escort.” 

“It is an evident fact, however, that there is no 
love lost between him and Alvarez,” said Stanhope. 
“Had you seen the look of deadly hatred that came 
into the Mexican’s face when he mentioned the 
robbery you would have been convinced of it.” 

“ Posssibly. But with two such adepts in the art 
of treachery it will require all our skill to entrap 
them.” 

That night they met for the second time in the 
young man’s apartment. 

After a few preliminary words of conversation 
Stanhope said: 

“TI really wonder if we shall have a visit from 
Don Alvarez?” 

“That depends entirely on the course of action he 
and the manager have decided upon,” replied 
Faulkner, musing. ‘“ But even should he come, I am 
inclined to think he would say nothing before me, 
However, we shall see.” 

“We shall. ‘There is a footstep in the passage. 
Come in,” said Stanhope, as a knock at the door 
announced the presence of a visitor. 





The door opened, and the little Mexican came 
sneaking into the room, but, noticing the presence of 
Captain Faulkner, he halted, hesitatingly, on tho 
matting. 

“TI see you are engaged,” he said. “TI will call 
some other time,” and he made a movement to pass 
from the apartment. 

“ Come in, come in,” said Stanhope. “Iam not 
at all engaged. Only Captain Faulkner come to 
spend the evening with me.” 

Thus invited, Don Alvarez closed the door, and 
took the chair offered him; although he looked as if 
he would much rather have found the young man 
alone, 

“ You have heard the news, of course,” said Stan- 
hope. ‘ The specie is now ready at San Martin.” 

Don Alvarez shrugged his shoulders, 

“So I have learned,” he replied. “It is to be 
the largest delivery that has ever yet been for- 
warded,” 

“ What a capital investment it would be for aman 
who had plenty of money,” said the captain, laugh- 
ing. “ He would make a dozen fortunes in less than 
no time.” 

‘An investment that I shouldu’t care to put a 
dollar in,” replied the Mexican, markedly. “ This 
is the last delivery that will'ever come from San 
Martin.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” inquired Stanhope 
aud Faulkner, in a breath. 

“The mines are ‘played out,’” 
Alvarez, with a quiet sneer, 

* Youare surely not speaking seriously ?”” 

** Never more so in my life. My sources of in. 
formation are evidently better than yours, I think 
my old friend, Captain Faulkner, will tell you that.” 

“ You may rely on the correctness of his state- 
ment,” seconded Faulkner, with a peculiar look at 
his young friend. 

“ ‘This is most serious,” cried Stanhope. “ Strange 
that Don Cespedes never informed me of it.” 

The Mexican’s lip curled contemptuously. 

‘*Why should he?” he said. “If you were a 
partner, now, you might have expected it,” 

“True. Butas I am the ouly Englishman about 
the place I think it was his duty to have mentioned 
the circumstance.” 

** Indeed,” said Alvarez, sarcastically. 

“ Don Alvarez,” said the young man, “ there is no 
use bandying words farther. I may tell you I have 
informed Captain Faulkner of the nature of your 
former communication to me. I did not regard this 
as any breach of confidence, as I was sure you would 
be as anxious as myself to outwit and punish Ces- 
pedes, whom I now regard as great a scoundrel as 
you described him to be. To better expose his 
villany, we'll take counsel with you in the matter.” 

The Mexican’s eyes sparkled with satisfaction as 
he listened to the young man’s words, 

“T think I can suggest a way to accomplish it,” 
he said, “ but you must follow my directions im- 
plicitly.” 

The two friends exchanged glances. 

“ We shall be glad to hear your plan,” said Stan- 
hope. “But before you proceed farther I may as 
well inform you that Cespedes proposes to escort the 
specie himself.” 

“Indeed,” cried the Mexican, with a jeering 
laugh. “ Arare piece of acting, to besure, only that 
he informed me a short time since that both of you 
should go.” 

“ Just what I expected,” said the captain. 

* Yes, he will make an excuse to leave vou to- 
morrow. Can you guess where he is going ?” 

‘To prepare the Salteadors, no doubt,” replied 
Stanhope and Faulkner, simultaneously, 

“ Not only to prepare tiem, but to lead them,” was 
the answer. “Don Pedro Cespedes, the respectable 
man of business, is the chief of a notorious band of 
robbers.” 

“Then can we not arrest him here, now?” said 
Stanhope, with well-simulated eagerness. 

The Mexican smiled, aggravatingly. 

** Nonsense!” he cried. “ You have no proof that 
would convict him in any court.” 

“Don Alvarez is right,” said Captain Faulkner, 
with a side look to his friend. “ The plan of arrest. 
ing him at preset would be premature. We will 
hear what he has to propose.” 

“He proposes to adopt the same measures with 
you as he did with Alfred Lawton’s party,” replied 
the Mexican, 

“ And what would you suggest as the best way to 
thwart his designs?” 

“Starta day earlier than he fixes for you, taking 
as large a force with you as you can muster. On 
your return journey be careful that you keep to 
the old road; and, once back in San Antonio, you 
can have the ship and house as fortresses. Cespedes 
will follow you and find out something he did not 
bargain for.” 


replied Don 





An the Mexican’s eyes flashed maliciously. 

“You must know by this time,” he went on, 
* from what I have told you, that I am in his con- 
fidence. Whether or not he suspects me of treachery 
I can’t say, but he insists on me accompanying him, 
It is just as well. Pedro Cespedes, although popular 
enough witha portion of his band, has been rather 
high-handed with some of them, and they are quite 
prepared to rebel, the discontented party only await- 
ing my signal to work his downfall.” 

“*Capital!” said the captain. “Don’t you think 
the plaa worthy of the genius of our good Alvarez?” 

“ Excellent,’’ replied Stanhope ; “ indeed, I cannot 
think of a better one.’”’ 

“Then you agree to it ?” the Moxican said, with 
evident delight. 

* Most certainly we do,” said Faulkner. “ Besides, 
you relieve me from a trying difficulty, I had pro- 
posed taking my crew with me, so that our party might 
be as strong as possible. But the trouble was, nove 
of them could ride, By this arrangement, however, 
thoy can remain in the ship and put the place in trim 
for the better carrying out of your purpose.” 

“Exactly,” said Alvarez; ‘‘that is just the idea 
that suggested itself to my mind. But, remember, 
bring every spare man you can back with you from 
San Martin. Though Cespedes’s band is not very 
numerous, they are all trained Salteadors and will 
fight to the death rather than yield, knowing well 
that they can expect no mercy if captured.” 

“* How many do they number?” inquired Faulkner. 

“ About thirty-five or forty.” 

“ How many can you count as being disaffected 2?” 

*'I'welve at least.” 

‘* Which leaves nearly thirty to dispose of.” 

“That at the outside,” rejoined the Mexican. 

“Then suppose we take a dozen men from San 
Antonio and bring back a like number from the 
mines together with your crew, Faulkner, and those 
disaffected Salteadors under Don Alvarez, we would 
be more than able to cope them,” said Stanhope. 

“Excellent!” cried the Mexican, delighted with 
the plan. “I suppose that settles it. And now, Don 
Pedro Cespedes, look to yourself. You will find that 
it is not good for aay man’s health to try to injure old 
Alvarez,” 

The look of deadly hate that the young man had 
occasion before to observe flashed once more in the 
old Mexican’s eyes witha genuineness which it was 
impossible to doubt. 

“ And now, senores,” said Don Alvarez, growing 
calm, “ you have listened to my proposal and agreed 
to it; will you now harken to my conditions?” 

‘Thoy nodded for him to proceed 

“Well, seeing that I have a private revenge to 
gratify, | will be moderate, Listen. If my plan 
prove successful Philander and Co. will be immense 
gainers by it, and perhaps recover some of the trea- 
sures they have lost within the last two years. The 
price of my services will not be too exorbitant ; but 
unless you promise to give me, in behalf of Doctor 
Philander, ten thousand dollars [ won't stir hand nor 
foot in the matter.” 

“That is a large sum,” said Stanhope, reflec- 
tively. 

“No doubt of it, and it’s for you to consider 
whether my services are worth it or not.” 

“If the result be successful it will be cheaply pur- 
chased,”’ said Faulkner, 

This ended the interview, 

The Mexican, after drinking a glass of brandy 
with his two friends, bid them good night and left 
the house. 

“ What a thorough-going old scoundrel!” ex- 
claimed Faulkner, the moment he had passed from 
the apartment. “It was a mercy that you were a 
witness to his interview with Cespedes, otherwise he 
would have imposed even upon me.” 

“ Our agreeing to the reward was a masterstroke,” 
replied Stanhope. 

“ Why did you hesitate at first in promising it to 
him?” 

“T did not wish to seem too eager,” replied the 
young man. “In fact, I wanted to fight him with 
his own weapons. But what can be their plot?” 

“ Did you not notice the glitter in his eyes when I 
proposed to leave the men iu the ship?” said the 
captain. “They mean to come here, and overpower 
them first, then await our coming. A nice little 
game indeed, but a game that we can block, You 
evidently know very little of the Mexican yet. He 
wants the whole of the plunder. I believe that in- 
stead of his friends being a small minority in the 
band he has been bribing the whole of them. He 
means to settle us first, and then have his revenge 
out on Cespedes,” 

“That explains the difficulty then,” said Stan- 
hope. “I was sure that his hatred of the manager 
was real and unaffected. Do you believe that the 
mines are of no farther use ?” 

“Tbat has been my impression some time ago," 
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wasthereply. “ What we must now dois to get this 
last delivery on board if possible, and clear out as 
goon as wecan. Indeed I must here inform you that 
these were the positive instructions of Doctor Phil- 
ander, if things prove too troublesome. Don Alvarez 
instead of deceiving us is being deceived himself.” 

‘* How so?” asked the young man. 

* Well, after your story to-day, I hit upon a plan 
of action. In fact, I have already despatched Miguel 
Mariano and six stout fellows to San Martin, and, 
what is better, no one is aware of the object of their 
journey.” 

“T wish you had told me of this before.” 

“TI did not deem it necessary,” the captain said, 
“until after our interview with the Mexican, who I 
was sure would visit you; and everything turned 
out as I expected.” 

“But can you rely on this Miguel Mariano ?” 

One of the most faithful fellows living,” replied 
the captain; “I would stake my very existence on 
his integrity. A few days hence, if all go well, 
the treasures will be on board, and we'll be making 
for the open sea, leaving the rascals to fight it out 
among themselves. They will think we are on the 
road to San Martin; but instead of that we will con- 
ceal ourselves quietly on board the ‘ Nightingale,’ 
then, ho! once more for England!” 

(To be continued.) 








MY LOVER. 

Iam Hatty Hyde, an old maid—or at least nota 
young one—and J intend to remainso. But I came 
very near getting married last spring, and I'll tell 
you how it happened, 

Iam thirty-five, and not absolutely ugly ; at least 
when I look in the glass I see reflected there a good 
complexion, sparkling hazel eyes and an abundance 
of brown hair. I might have married two or three 
times, only I wasn’t really in love. I daresay you 
don't believe this, but I can show you the letters of 
declaration up in my writing-desk now—old Squire 
Pease, the Reverend Mr. Poppelthorne, and Dr. 
Richford. So there! 

But when Clarence Raymond came down to spend 
the legal vacation with his aunt, Mra. Richford—you 
see the doctor married, after all, a wife much more 
suitable in point of mature years than I could have 
been, and I didn’t care, not I—I must confess to a 
little womanly flutter around the heart, for he was 
tall and handsome, and, in short, just the hero of 
romance that I had always dreamed about. 

‘“‘Hatty,” said Mrs. Richford—we were quite con- 
fidential friends, you see, and called one another 
Hatty and Pamela, and borrowed each other’s books, 
and all that sort of thing—* Hatty, I think Clarence 
rather fancies you.” 

“Do you?” said I, feeling the tell-tale blushes 
come into my face, and my heart begin to thump 
Leneath the pretty lace tucker of Valenciennes and 
pink ribbon that I wore. 

‘‘T am certain of it,” said Mrs. Richford, “and 
how nice it will be to have you for a cousin!” 

That evening Clarence asked me if I would marry 
him, anc, of course, I said “ Yes!” 

It was very nice to be engaged. He gavemea 
lovely cameo ring, choicer and more antique than 
avy diamond could have been—it had been his 
mother’s ring, he said; and he repeated the most 
delicious poetry, and vowed that it expressed the 
very sontiments of his heart. And we had wander- 
ings in the cool fern-scented woods, and moonlight 
talks on the verandah, and I began to wonder 
whether I should be married in white satin or a 
dovo-coloured travelling-dress and pink ribbons in 
my hat. 

One evening, just after Clarence had returned to 
his unavoidable engagements in the city, Uncle 
Elvathan came to visit me. 

Uncle Elnathan was one of those people of whom 
we are apt to ask, in common with mice and flies, 
“Why were they ever created ?” ‘ 

He was a venerable old gentleman, with long 
silver hair, that fell over the collar of his bottle- 
green coat, and cloti gaiters that irresistibly 
reminded one of a black pussy-cat, and he talked 
through his nose. 

* Harriet,” said Uncle Elnathan, “ is this true?” 

**Is what true, Uncle Elnathan ?” 

“ All this fol-de-rol about you being engaged toa 
man ten years younger than yourself. Harriet! 
Harriet! I thought you had better sense!” 

“It’s only five years, Uncle Elnathan,” said I, 
pouting. ‘‘And I suppose I can get engaged if I 
choose?” 

“Harriet, this is not a subject to be flippant 
about,” said Uncle Elnathan. “You may depend 
upon it that this young man is a mere fortune- 
hunter. You have property, Harriet, and he has 
found it out,” 





“Uncle!” I cried, starting ‘up, “I will not listen 
i to such aspersions upon the character of one 
who—— 

“My dear, my dear, don’t get excited,” said the 
intolerable old gentleman, tapping upon the lid of 
his silver snuff-box. “You are not a _ child, 
Harriet, nor yet a sentimental schoolgirl Let's 
talk the matter calmly over!” 

“TI decline to discuss it, sir,’ was my dignified 
reply. “My mind is made up, and no amount of 
meddling interference can induce me to alter it.” 

So my Uncle Elnathan went away, andI sat down 
to make out a memorandum of the things I should re- 
quire for my wedding outfit. 

For I had resolved not to buy my things at the 
little shop in Buttercup Vale, but to make an especial 
journey to London on that business. Ah, tho delight 
of revelling over counters full of choice filmy laces, 
billows of bridal silk, oceans of tulle!—it brought the 
colour to my cheek only to think of it. And, besides, 
was it not necessary that Clarence’s wife should have 
all that custom required? I didn’t care for myself so 
much, but I was determined not to disgrace Cla- 
rence. 

So, one radiant September day, when the sky was 
as blue as the bluest ribbon, and the very leaves hung 
motionless in the yellow atmosphere, like little ships 
at anchor in a sea of gold, I took the early train from 
Buttercup Vale with a purse full of money buttoned 
into an under-pocket of my polonaise, for I had read 
all eorts of horrid stories about pickpockets, and didn’t 
mean to part with any of my crisp new bank-notes 
except for value received. I felt a little fluttered at 
first, and scarcely ventured to look around me, for it 
seemed as if everybody must know I was going to 
buy my wedding outfit, 

If I attempt to tell you anything about the ad- 
ventures of that day I know I shan’t succeed. Wo- 
men could perhaps understand how I felt in the 
fairyland of those great circles of fashion. I bought 
the weddiug-dress, white reps silk at forty shillings 
a yard ; and a veil of tulle, suspended from a garland 
of orange-blossoms ; and I selected a blue silk and 
a peach-coloured silk and a maroon silk, and—dear 
me! what is the use of cataloguing them all? Other 
girls have been brides-elect before me, and they'll 
know just how itwas. Andas for those that haven't, 
just let them wait until their turn comes. 

And then, as the sun began to decline on its wes- 
tering way, I felt excessively aud unromantically 
huuery.. 

“Ts there a restaurant near here ?”’ I asked. 

And one of the shopmen went with me to the door 
to point out a glittering establislment close by. 

1 don’t think that I, Hatty Hyde, ever felt so 
small in the whole course of my life as I did walk- 
ing in that Parisian restaurant, with one gorgeously 
attired waiter running on before to point outa marble 
table sparkling with cut-glass and silver; and 
another following on behind, carrying my travelling- 
bag and parasol; while anelegant Frenchman, curled 
and perfumed, stood in the middle of the floor, bowing 
as if he were under eternal obligations to me for so 
much as coming into his establishment. 

I sat down, feeling very much as if I were an im- 
postor, and ordered a roll and butter aud a cup of coffee, 
venturing meekly to look round a little after the waiter 
had skimmered away—Dickens says that waiters, 
never walk, and Dickens is always right—with my 
order written on a card. And then, for the first 
time, I noticed a superbly dressed young lady, oue 
or two tables beyond, in a lovely hat, with a long 
lilac willow plume, and hair like a shower of gold. 

“Oh, how pretty she is!’ thought I, ‘‘ How proud 
her lover must be of her!” 

And I leaned the least bit in the world forward, 
to see the young man in question. 

Good Heaven! it was my Clarence. 

And as I sat staring, completely concealed from 
his ken by the golden hair and lilac willow plume, I 
could hear his light, peculiar laugh. 

* You wouldn’t have me yourself, Fute,” said he. 
* You have only yourself to blame for it.” 

“That’s no reason you should throw yourself 
away,” pouted the lady. 

“ She's a desperate old maid,” said Clarence. “ Old 
as the hills and twice as antiquated. But she’s got 
money. A man in my position has got to look out 
for money, you know, Kate. Would you like to see 
her photograph ?” 

And then the two heads were close together for an 
instant, and the young lady’s rippling laugh mingled 
with Clarence’s mellower tones. 

“ The idea of carrying such a thing as that next to 
your heart!” said she. 

“It does seem rather outrageous, doesn’t it?” said 
he. “But when we’re once married all that sort 
of thing will be over. I'll see that she finds her 
level.” 

“Yes, when!” thought I, now thoroughly dis- 
enchanted. Aud I got up and burried out of the 





res‘aurant, nearly stumbling in my haste over the 
waiter, bearing on a eilver tray a cup of steaming 
coffee. 

“I—I’ve changed my mind!” said I. 
tind the refreshment !” 

I took the next train to Buttercup Vale, and wrote 
a scathing note to Clarence the same evening. 

Do you want to know what was init? Of course, 
like all women’s letters, the best part of it was in the 
postscript. 

“ Our engagement is at an end. H. H. 

“*P. §.—The next time you examine ladies’ photo- 
graphe in a crowded restaurant, it might bo well to 
look at your neighbours,” 

Clarence had some sense, after all. 
near me with useless apologies. 

I gave the wedding dress to little Dorothy Miller, 
who was to be married in October, and couldn't afford 
a trousseau. I suppose I shall wear out the blue and 
the peach colour and the maroon in time. Oh! I 
forgot to say that Mrs. Richford was very angry. It 
seemed Clarence had promised to pay her a hundred 
pounds that he had borrowed of her, when ho got 
hold of my money. And Iam thankiul, from the 
bottom of my heart, that I still remain—Nattie 
Hyde. A. R, 

OLD YEW TREES. 

One of the most massive and yet hollow yews 
known exists in Marden churchyard, Herefordshire, 
having a seat round its interior where ten or twelve 
persons might sit. This yew measures 30 feet in 
girth, In Mambilad churchyard, Monmouthshire, 
there are thirteen fine yews, the largest of which 
measures 29 fect 4 inches in girth, and has within its 
hollow a separate bole, which has originated by a 
process of natural inarching, and, as Loudon inti- 
mates, may exist a thousand or more years hence, 
when the original treo of which it was a scion has 
yielded to decay or the tempest’s rage. 

Professor de Candolle, from an examination of 
various yews, young and old, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that iu very old trees the average of their in- 
crease in size would be a line annually, so that the 
lines of their diameter would correspond with their 
age. On this principle the Tisbury yew would be 
more than 1,780 years old, and the Fortingal yew, 
reckoning its girth at 57 feet, would have existed 
2,736 years, and as Dr. Neill, who visited the tree in 
1833, suggests, “ was a flourishing tree at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era.” 

Professor Henslow and other botanists have, 
however, thought that the measure of De Candolle 
made yews too old, and they would certainly in- 
crease in size more rapidly for the first threo hun- 
dred years. On this latter computation the Gresford 
yew would be about 900 years old, which is far 
more probable than its supposed “planting” in 
A.D. 426, founded on no reliable record. 

It is stated of the yew trees now existing near 
the ruins of Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, that the 
Cistercian monks who came there in a.p, 1132 
sheltered under these trees, which is 742 years ago; 
so that, as these yews must have been of considerable 
size for the monks to have found shelter under 
them, on the lowest computation, allowing the trees 
to have been only of the growth of 250 years in 
1152, they would now be without any doubt nearly 
1,000 years old. 

But there are many instances in which scarcely 
any approximate idea can be arrived at in the case 
of very aged yews that have become resuscitated, 
and thus have a claim to be considered as tho 
emblem of immortality, which seems a probable 
cause of their being planted in churchyards ; for, 
strange to say, terrible as were English archers with 
the “bended yew,” they mostly used foreign wood 
for their bow staves, as being better seasoned, and 
more fitted for military service, though Euglish- 
grown yew did for the chase and home practice, 
every boy being taught to bend the bow, as Bishop 
Latimer tells us in his quaint sermons preached 
before King Edward VI. 


* Never 


He never came 





In Ancient Trmes.—In the wardrobe of a He. 
brew lady the most splendid article of clothing was 
the turban, for those who could afford it. The poor 
people had to be satisfied with winding a piece of 
cluth round their head and fixing it as well as they 
could. The turbans were of various colours, aud 
wound in different ways, some of them were like a 
high tower. Shoes and stockings were unknown, but 
soles of leather were fastened with two latchets. ‘The 
ladies, who carried luxury iuto every department, and 
who are supposed, even in the present day, to be far 
from indifferent to a nice, neat boot, or to elegant 
slippers, had their shoes, or rather sandals, and their 
latchets, made of coloured leather ; dark blue, violet 
aud purple were favourite colours. The ankles wero 
decorated with bracelets of gold or dainty silver 
chains and rings, with tiny silver bells, Hair-nets 
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and head-bands were in great request. The latter 
were made of gold or silver, and worn under the net, 
extending from one ear to the other. Earrings were 
much thought of ; we are told of some that weighed 
a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold, and 
were so large that a man could easily put his hand 
through them. Some of the women wore several rings 
with little bells attached to them. They were gene- 
rally made of horn or of silver. But the most popular 
ring was the nose-ring. The left nostril was pierced 
for the purpose, and a ring made of ivory or metal 
was put through it. Bracelets were favourite orna- 
ments, and were generally worn on the right arm. 
Some of them were exceedingly large, so that they 
reached up to the elbow. Rings on the fingers were 
worn; chains of fine gold, or strings of pearls with 
little silver balls or small tinkling bells worn round 
the neck, It was customary to attach ornaments to 
these chains, either with no meaning, as the crosses 
which our ladies wear, or to serve as amulets; such 
were round tires like the moon, small scent bottles, 
ornaments in the shape of serpents, and little gold or 
silver plates on which were written words supposed 
to be possessed of magical power. 





SCIENCE. 


CemextT For Caustic Lrg Tanxs.—The tanks 
may be formed of plates of heavy spar, the joints 
being cemented together by a mixture of 1 part of 
finely divided caoutchouc, dissolved in 2 parts of 
turpentine oil, with 4 parts of powdered heavy spar 
added, 

Waterrproor Sirk Paper.—Silk paper is allowed 
to float for a little time on the surface of an aqueous 
solution of shellac in borax, and then dried in the 
air. By the admixture of a small quantity of an 
aniline colour with the borax, coloured papers are 
obtained. 

A New Lire-saving INventTion.—A_ new life- 
saving invention has recently appeared in Paris in 
the shape of a durable garment which covers the en- 
tire body. It is made of rubber, and is provided 
with a flexible tube which has a mouthpiece. By 
blowing into the latter, the person in danger inflates 
the garment, which buoys him up when in the 
water, 

Tue Larcest Locomotive In THE Wortp.—A 
sorrespondent states that the largest locomotive in 
she world isthe ‘ Pennsylvania,” on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, The principal dimensions 
of this engine are as follows: — Diameter of 
2ylinders, 20 inches; length of stroke, 26 inches; 
oumber of driving wheels, 12; diameter of drivers, 
t feet; and the weight of the engine alone is 60 
tons. 

Tunez Larcest Room In THE Wor_p.—A para- 
graph is going about the papers that the largest 
room in the world under a single roof, unbroken by 
pillars or other obstructions, is at St. Petersburg, in 
Russia, and is 650 feet long and 150 feet wide. It 
is said to be used for military display. The Grand 
Central Depot in America is 800 teet long by 240 
wide, covering about 4 acres; the roof is supported 
by the side walls. 

SavusaGeEs CoLourED By ANILINE.—Aniline red is 
used to impart to sausages a fresh and healthy ap- 
pearance, It can easily be detected by the use of 
alcohol or ether, either of which substances dissolves 
aniline, but not blood. The use of aniline red is 
severely reprehensible, not only from the fact tiat it is 
known to have caused the illness of entire families 
who have eaten meat coloured with it, but also be- 
cause, from its mode of preparation, it frequently 
contains arsenic, and must, therefore, act as a poison, 

Tue Micnosvopic EXAMINATION OF WELL WATER. 
— The author has sought an expeditious method of 
determining the quality of drinking water, and re- 
commends the use of the microscope in detecting salts 
in solation by their crystalline form, For this pur- 
pose a few drops of the water under examiuation are 
evaporated on a slip of glass either at a high or low 
temperature, and the forms of crystals obtaiued are 
compared with those of known salts, dissolved in 
water and recrystallized in the same manuer, In this 
way one can detect with despatch and certainty 
common salt, calc spar, gypsum, etec,, and to a cer- 
tain extent the relative quantities present. 

LLECTRICITY PRODUCED IN MECHANICAL ACTIONS. 
—Certain phenomena of electricity of tension observed 
in leather belting have recently been the means of 
directing attention tothe subject forming the above 
heading. Machines have been constructed in which 
the mechanical tension of the belt can be varied at 
will, and conducting pulleys made of the following 
materials: Irou, brass, zinc, red copper, white iron, 
lead (the last four metals applied in thin lamina to 
wooden pulleys); the imperfect conductors, walnut 
wood, leather, hardened rubber, in sheets of 0°36 
juch, applied to wood: cloth and silk fastened in form 





of cushions, also to wooden pulleys.. In the machines 
formed of metal and leather, in the latter body electric 
tensions of surprising intensity were found. Inde+ 
pendently of the long sparks obtainable, a metallic 
wire brought near the belt was traversed with a cou- 
tinuons current powerful enough to deflect the needle 
of a galvanometer, with electricity of tension to 
weakly decompose water, and in slightly modified 
Geissler tubes to produce a distinct stratification of 
the electric light. ‘The circumstances inflaencing the 
electric production may be referred to three causes: 
separation, more or less rapid, of the bodies; the 
complex mechanical action of iucarvation, depending, 
in the case of leather, on the elastic state and dimen- 
sions of the pulley, and the number of incurvations in 
& given time; lastly, the common temperature of the 
two bodies, or that of one of them. 

Biack Leapina oF Ixnon.—In these days of 
general diffusion of chemical knowledge it is 
hardly necessary to state that the “black lead” or 
“plumbago” of commerce is not lead, that it includes 
no lead, or any compound of Jead, in its composition, 
Neither is it a carburet ef iron, as is sometimes 
stated, It is simply carbon; pure plumbago is pure 
carbon, impure plumbago fs impure carbon. Its pro- 
per name is graphite—that is, writing stone. We 
may venture to deseribe it as the softest of all true 
solids, and have often pondered wonderingly. upon 
the apparently unnoticed but very curious chemico- 
mechanical paradox that the hardest and softest of all 
solids existing upon this earth are, chemicully speak- 
ing, the same substance—graphite and diamond, being 
both carbon. It is this wonderful softness, combined 
with persistent solidity, that enables us to smear it 
over any other solid surface, and thus obtain a solid 
paint, all body and no medium. For the class of 
castings to which it is commonly applied, where its 
application can be readily repeated, and where ‘it is 
not exposed to the direct action of water, it is un- 
rivalled as a protecting film to iron. Its chemical 
action, so far as it does act when cold, is reducing or 
anti-oxidizing. Its colour and tone are so similar to 
iron that Mr. Raskin himsvlf could scarcely make 
any wsthetic objections to its use, and the film is so 
marvellously thin that it obliterates nothing. We have 
never met with any attempt to estimate the thickness 
of a well-brushed film of graphite, but suspect that, 
if a hundred strata of such films could be piled in 
contact with each other, their combined thickness 
would fall short of that of the thinnest gold leaf. 

New MetHop oF ‘TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
ALcouoLts Into Nrrric Erurrs.—'lhis process, re- 
cently reported by M. Champion, allows of operation 
at the ordinary temperature and upon considerable 
quantities of alcohol. It is founded on the reciprocal 
action of a nitrosulphuric mixture and of sulpliuric 
combinations of the alcohols; and as this action is 
progressive, but a small quantity of heat is disen- 
gaged. It is otherwise necessury to cause the con- 
centration of nitric acid to vary. ‘Thus, for example, 
for the alcohols derived from the fatty series, butylic, 
amylic, etc., ordinary nitric acid with an excess of 
sulphuric acid should be employed ; in other circum- 
stances, fuming nitric acid at 1184 deg. Fah, The 
sulphuric combinations of the alcohols are obtained 
by 2 of acid to 1 of alcohol, care being taken to pre- 
vent elevation of temperature and the mixture being 
left to itself for several hours. ‘his process is pos- 
sessed of particular interest from its application to 
the industrial production of nitroglycerine, To cly- 
cerine at 30 deg. B., ordinary sulphuric acid is added, 
eare being taken to keep the heat below 122 deg. 
Fah. After cooling the liquid is turned into a light 
excess of nitrosulphuric acid. ‘lwo pounds or so of 
this mixture can be almost immediately used, with- 
out requiring cooling. Although the temperature 
rises, it in no case gives place, if the operation be 
properly conducted, to the violent reaction whith re- 
sults from the action of glycerine on the acids, an 
effect manifesting itself by a sudden increase of tem- 
perature and sometimes by explosion. Af'era time, 
which varies with the proportions employed, the oily 
drops appear, If the operation be performed On some 
few ounces, the temperature remains constant during 
several hours, ‘The action continues for twenty- 
four hours, 

New Metuop or CoLourtna Mrtars,—Metals 
may be coloured quickly and cheapty by forming on 
their surface a coating of a thin film of @ sulphide. 
In five minutes brass articles may be coated with 
any colour, varying from gold to copper red, then to 
carmine, dark red, and from light aniline blue to a 
blue white, like sulphide of lead, and at last a red- 
dish white, according to the thickness of the coat, 
Which depends on the length of time the metal 
remains in the solution used, ‘The colours possess 
a very good lustre ; andif the articles to be coloured 
have been previously thoroughly cleaned by 
means of acids and alkalies, they adhere so firmly 
that tiey may be operated upon by the polishing 
steel. 





of hyposalphite of soda in 1 pound of water, and 
add 1} ounces of acetate of lead dissolved in 4 pound 
of water, When this clear solation is heated to 
from 190 deg. to 210 deg. Hah. it decomposes slowly 
and precipitates sulphide of lead in brown flakes. 
If inetal is now present, a part of the sulphide 
of lead is deposited thereon, and, according to 
the thickness of the deposited sulphide of lead, the 
above colours are produced. ‘l’o produce an even 
culourivg the articles must be evenly heated. lron 
treated with this solution takes a steel blue coloar ; 
zinc, a brown colour; in the case of copper objects 
the first gold colour does not appear; lead and zinc 
are entirely indifferent. If, instead of the acetate 
of lead, an equal weight of sulphuric acid is added to 
the hyposulphite of soda, and the process carried on 
as before, the brass is covered with a very beautijul 
red, which is followed by a green (which is wot iu 


‘the first-mentioned scale of colours), and changes 


finally to a splendid brown with green and red iris 
glitter.. This last is a very durable cvatinz, and may 
find special attention in mauu/actures,.especially as 
some of the others are not very permanent. Very 
beautiful marble designs can be produced by using «a 
lead solution, thickened with gum tragacanth, on 
brass which has been heated to 210 deg. FPah., aud 
is afterward treated by the»usual solution of sul- 
phide of lead. The solution may be used several 
times. 

Earty ENAMELLING.—The most recent researches 
have led to the conviction that enamelling was 
practised by the Egyptians and the Greeks, and 
that it was not only on earthenware and bricks 
that they used the émail, but that they were also 
acquainted with enamelling metal; although thoy 
cultivated at the same time another process, by 
which they filled with a coloured mastic, or 
with gems and glass pastes, the ornaments which 
they bhadcut in their metallic utensils ‘and orna- 
ments. It was not, however, before the beginning 
of the third century of our era that a classical writer, 
the Greek philosopher Philostratus, living at the 
court of the Emperor Severus, mentions the art of 
enamelling for the first time as “* practised by the 
barbarians near the ocean ;’’ this was the encrusted 
enamel called émail cloisonné, in use by the Celtic 
nations in the conquered Roman provinces. When 
an easily melting giass, coloured by means of certain 
metallic oxides, is by heat vitrified on the surface, or 
in the cavities of gold, silver, or copper, it is called 
enamelling, and the coloured glass itself émail- In 
the earliest manuer, called champ cloisonné, the out- 
lines of a design were formed by placing wire, or 
thin plates of gold, edgewise to the object that waa 
to be evamelled, and soldering them to the base, 
thereby forming cells, which were filled with the 
powdered enamel, a paste of which had been pre- 
viously prepared by mixing it with pure water. So 
prepared, the work was expused toa high degree of 
heat that melted the glass. This technique was 
practised from the seveuth to the tenth century in 
various parts of the Coatinent, when a second im- 
proved method was invented, whereby the outlines 
were no longer soldered to the main body, but in 
which they remained in the solid of the vessel, aud 
those parts that had to receive the enawel were cut 
out, and then filled with the glassy substance. Gold 
was no longer used, but red copper, of which the 
outlines were gilt. This manner is known by the 
French term champ levé; it flourished most at 
Byzantium about the tenth century, and was thence 
transplanted to Italy by Byzantine goldsmiths, appa- 
rently by their transferring the celebrated pala 
d'Oro to Venice, which had been acquired for the 
Doge Faliero at Byzantium, in 1105. 


LOVE’S DREAM AND REALITY 


OR. 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS, 


—_—__»—————_. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

A PRETTY cottage, overgrown with sweetbrier, 
stoo’ in a little garden about half a mile from Mel- 
rose station, some ten miles from New York. 

It was a pleasant picture for any passer-by who 
might stop at the gate. But within the scene was 
sad enough. The room, whose windows opened on 
the small verandah, had a bed iu it, on which lay au 
emaciated woman in the last stage of cousuinption. 

The carpet and furniture were new and exquisitely 
neat, and there were fresh fluwers in a vase on the 
marble centre-table, and boughs of fresh green, with 
roses, on the chimney-piece. Beside the bed was an 
easy-chair, in which sat a lady, pale, but of remark- 
able beauty. 

The eyes of the invalid woman opened,and she drew 
a gasping breath, as if breathing wore a torture to 

er. 

Her nurse—the lady—rose and bent over her, with 
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“They have not come yet ?” the invalid asked. 

“ No; but it is nearly time. I know they willcome, 
Do not despond.” 

She laid her white, soft hand soothingly on the 
sufferer’s forehead, and then, stopping, touched it 
lightly with her lips. 

“Hark! I hear the carriage !” 

The sound of wheels was distinctly heard and the 
carriage stopped at the gate. 

The eyes of the dying woman were turned towards 
the door; her daughter had risen and stood by tho 
head of the bed, 

A female attendant opened the street door before 
the new-comers could knock. Then she opened the 
door of the little parlour and ushered them in. 

With swift, noiseless step the lady who stood by 
the bed advanced and gave her hand to her sister 
and Colonel Atherton. She did not kiss Florence, 
but turned quickly aud pointed to their suffering 
m 


The younger daughter embraced her with fast-' 
flowing tears, and remained kneeling by the bed 
in silent prayer, still clasping the hand of the in- 
valid, 

Then Colonel Atherton advanced and sélemaly 
took the hand of his wife, invoking a blessing upon. 
her. ‘Turning to Clarice, he asked, in broken 
tones: 

“ Why did we not know of this before?” 

“IT knew not your address before my sister's letter 
reached me, only four days.ago.” 

“Aud that was written many weeks since.” 

“ But only forwarded to New York a week ago. I 
send there for letters. thought till Iveceived it 
that you had gone abread, My mother wished me to 
wait till yesterday befoze I'sent for you.” 

“We were ee you. Florence 
would not leave the assured of your wel- 

ard of your home, and were 

Clarice held up her han@as # emtreating him to 
gay no more. 

There was a murmur from the lips of the dying. | 

“I would speak to you, my husband.” 

In an instant he was clasping her hand and bend- 
ing over her. 

“You will take care of her?” she faltered, with 
failing breath. 

“Surely! surely! 
for you, Olympia?” 

“Believe my dying words. I was never so guilty 
as the world judged me.” 

“Oh, Olympia! did I not tell you I believed that 
months ago?”’ 

* You may be sure of it, for I would not die with 
a falsehood on my lips. I was notso guilty, but I 
‘was mad, I was reckless. You forgive me?” 

“ As I hope for forgiveness.” 

* Be her father too,” 

“ She is next in my love to my own child.” 

His arm encircled Clarice, and the three bent 
close to the bed. A radiant smile transfigured the 
features of the dying. She strove to press their 
hands; she smiled on them and murmured a bless- 
ing, half raising her head from the pillow. ‘Then 
she sank back, aud a grayish shadow settled over 
her face. 

The spirit had passed away under the benediction 
of forgiveness. 

Colonel Atherton attended to every arrangement 
necessary for the funeral. 

The sisters sat tvuat afternoon band in hand upon 
the shaded verandah and talked of past events and 
plans for the future. 

**Come with me nowand you shall see the treasure 
I am going to resign,” said Mrs, Halstead. 

She led her sister into a room at the rear of the 
house, on the second storey. 

A middle-aged woman was sitting sewing beside 
acrib. Clarice drew aside the muslin drapery and 
showed a rosy infant fast asleep. 

“It is my boy!” she said, with a look of pride, as 
Florence clasped her hands and gave a low cry of 
surprise and admiration. 

“Is he not beautiful ?” 

“Oh! beautiful as an angel!”—stooping to kiss 
the soft cheek. “Ishall love him so much! How 
happy you will be, sister!” 

“ Happy, indeed, if I could keep him with me!” 
the young mother sighed. 

“Keep him with you!—why not? He will live, 
surely.” 

“TI hope and pray he will live; but I may not 
keep him, Florence.” 

The girl looked at her sister as if apprehensive 
that she bad lost her reason. 

“ He is your own child.” _ 

“Heaven gave him to me; but he belongs to his 
father.” 

“Clarice!” 


Is there nothing else 1 can do 





“ Have you forgotten, Florence, that if my child 


livo he will be the heir to a princely estate, a proud 
name? I might deprive him of these, but I. caunot 
wrong his father by defrauding him of his boy.” 

“ You will return, then, to Virginia?” 

“No; I will send the child—and send him as 
soou as I can learn his father’s address. I have not 
nursed him. He is in perfect health, and will not 
miss me, his unbappy mother, who must learn to 
live without him.” 

She bent her head to the crib, and the tears 
rushed forth like a torrent. 

Florence clasped her arms round her. 

“ Olarice, you must go back to your husband.” 

“Never! His pride would not forget my past. 
Innocent as I was, I was stained by another's guilt, 
and had no right to link his illustrious name to my 
painful history. His pride is greater than his love, 
Florence. It may be that he does not know where 
I have been living. I think Myra would have 
written to me. I will get your father, Florence, 
to write at one, telling Gilbert to send some one for 
the boy—his little heir.” 

“You shall met sacrifice yourself, my sister, for 
an unfeeling man! He has no right to part a mother 
from her i ‘ad 

“Ho has, Florence, The law gives the child to 
the father~—an@ Gilbert deserves vim. I would not 
have him suffer as I do.” 

“ You love him still, sister?” 

“Love him!” he young mother’s face was 
irradiated. “I shall love him to the end of my 
Tife and after death—for there ig eteruity to love in.” 

They heard the and voiee of Colonel Atherton 
as he came in, and went down to meet him. 
He had news that i them. He had met 
Raymond Singleton, learned from him that Mr. 
Halsteadand his daughter were both in New York. 
He ba@enffered froma long illness, and had come 
North in the hope of regaiming lis lealth. 


CBAPTER XXXIL 

Myra Hanermap was seate:i by one of the windows 
of a large private parlour in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
She was pele and dispirited. Her father’s 
long illness Wad tasked her evergies; but she did 
not feel, while she ministered to his needs, that some- 
thing was gone from her life. She had lost the 
happy carelessness of her girlhoo’. Love’s dream 
had vanished, and with it were swept away the vola- 
tile spirits which had once made life a dancing holi- 
day. She did not regret the loss. She would not 
be again the wayward, impetuous, selfish girl she 
had been. She felt that she had risen in the scule 
of being in becoming a thoughtful. sympathizing, 
loving daughter, even if she had failed to attain the 
other crown of womanhood—+the reality of love. 

Asher father came in she sprang up to greet him, 
He was charged by his late illness, but health was 
fast returning, and he was hani-omer than ever. 
There was a grandeur in his aspect that showed 
he had learned to subdue his own spirit, He who 
can doso at all times is indeed a conqueror. 

He sank into a chair, and Myra noticed that he 
was unusually grave, and asked what had 
happened. 

“[ have seen an acquaintance in the Park this 
moruing,” he replied; “a young gentleman, who 
was once my bitter enemy, but who now seems 
penitent and reformed by a great shock—young 
Hobart.” 

The girl started, and the quick blood rushed over 
her cheeks to her very temples. Halstead stretched 
out his hand, and, when she came to take it, folded 
her in his tender embrace. 

“T see, my child, that you cannot hear his name 
unmoved. I have invited him to call on us.” 

“ You have invited him!’’ echoed Myra, in utter 
astonishment. 

“Thave. Iam willing to receive him as a visitor, 
because he is changed and sensible of his former 
folly and wickedness, We all do wrong, Myra, at 
times; we could not stand before a just judgment 
should we nos forgive others, even as we pray to be 
forgiven. If you still love each other, my blessing 
shall be upon your union.” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Myra, again crimsouing pain- 
fully, and averting her face. 

“ShallI not make my little daughter, who has 
been so good and loving to me, light-hearted once 
more?” 

“You are mistaken—altogether mistaken,” cried 
the girl, suddenly turning and looking in her father’s 
face. ‘It would not make me happy to marry Fred 
Hobart! Ido not want to see him agaiu.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed her father; “I 
thought a 

“Oh, I have been very foolish, dear papa! and 
but for you I would have thrown away all the hap- 
piness of my life. I should have been miserable if 
[ had married Fred, for I never really cared for him.” 

“TI think he is siucerely repentant.” 


” 





“That may he, and it is so good of you, dear 
papa, to forgive him! I forgive him, too; but 1 do 
not waut toseehim. I could never bear to think of 
him as a lover!” 

“I do not wish it, dear child. Itis a relief to 
know that you have not lavished your affections oa 
him; for, after all, his reformation may not be last- 
ing. It is a great shock that has sobered hiia 
now.” 

“ A shock ?” 

“ You know ho was iutimate with that worthless 
reprobate, Miles Seaton, the cousin of Rupert 
Edgerly. We has lately gone by the name of 
Martin Blake. Thoy came to this city not long 
since, and Seaton took to gambling’ as usual; thai 
was the occupation by which he lived, ‘I'wo or 
three days since the young men were in a notorious 
saloon together—Fred, it appears, with the intention 
of ting Seaton away from his villanous assv- 
ciates. I should have mentioned that Fred has suc- 
ceeded to his uncle’s property in Maryland, ani 
naturally feels that the responsibilities of a landed 

roprietor entail the necessity of respectable cou- 
duct. His friend was bully aud a ruffian, without 
any restraint. Hegot into a quarrel iu the gambling 
saloon with a fellow of his own stamp, who accuse: 
him of cheating at cards. Each drew his knife, and 
they fought desperately, .There wasa hubbab ani 
they were parted, but net before Miles Seaton had 
received a severe wound, which proved mortal. He 
died next day.” 

A kueek was heard at the door, and Myra opencd 
it. She was startled to see Raymond Singleton. Hy» 
had not been a frequent visitor, though they were 
together at the same hotel, 

The girl shook hands with him, and then hastily 
left the room. 

Her father looked efter heras he greeted Ray, A 
new .idea svemed to have dawued upon him, for he 
smiled as he turned tois youug visitor. Tien he 
told him of his encounter with young Hobart, his ap- 
parent reformation, and kils lateconversation with his 
daughter. 

Eagerly Raymond listened. When he heard that 
Myra had declined the renewal of er acquaintance 
with Fred he uttered a fervent expression of thani- 
fulness. 

“ By the way,” he said, recollecting himself. and 
controlling his emotion, “ you did not know that Miles 
Seaton, or Blake, whose quarrel in a gaming salvon, 
and subsequent death, were in yesterday’s papers, 
was once the husband of Colonel Atherton’s deugh- 
ter, known as Madame Brentauo, the celebrated 
singer?” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Halstead, who was much 
interested. 

**She ran away from school and married him. Ho 
aftcrwards left her penniless, to pursue his career of 
crime; and she went on the stage, When she was 
claimed by her father—as you remember—ia New 
Orleans he got her a divorce from th» fellow.’ 

“A divorce!’’ repeated Halstead, with a smile of 
contempt. 

“Sie is a noble-minded woman!” said Ray, en- 
thusiastically, “She was sougiit in marriage by the 
cousin of this Miles, young Squire Udgerley, But 
she refused to listen to him, or see hin even. She 
told her father she would never marry while the mao 
Blake lived.” 

“She was right. I abhor divorces.” 

“ Rupert is madly iu love with her, 
is free he may win her.” 

“T suppose he will follow her and her father to 
Europe ?” 

“They have not gone to Europe. 
Atherton this morning.” 

“* What do you say?” exclaimed his cousin, turn- 
ing pale and rising to his feet. 

“Yes, Cousin Gilbert, they are all here. They 
are living—the colonel aud his daughter—at the 
Grand Hotel.” 

“* And—aud—she——” 

Halstead could not command his voice to ask the 
question, but the young man understood it. 

“ Mrs, Halstead has been living some months at 
Melrose, ten miles distant, with her moter. The 
old lady was buried four days since,” 

The husband did not speak for a moment, then 
he sank into his chair with a sudden accession of 
weakness. 

“Call Myra,” he faintly articulated. 

Raymond rang the bell, and sont for the young 
lady. 

She came in haste, fearing that ler father was not 
so well, 

“Tell her what you have told me, Raymond,” he 
said; and his face was brigit witha strange joy. 
“Tam going alone, I shall find her without help. 
Do not follow me, nor be alarmed, my daughter. [ 
am quite well, and the drive will do mea world of 
gvod ” 


Now that she 


I met Colonel 
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He passed out of the room as he spoke, 

“ What does this mean ?” Myra asked. 

“ Cannot you see, Myra, how happy he is ?” 
“He has heard from mamma!”’ 

“TI saw Colonel Atherton this morning, and I 
brought him the news.” 

“She is not here, surely ?” 

“She is within afew miles. Ie has gone for her. 
Tt wil. be a joyful day for both of them.” 

“1 am so glad—so glad!” 

“And, dear Myra, | have heard some news that 
fills me with happiuess. Your father has just told 
me of his encounter with Fred Hobart, and his belicf 
in his reformation.” 

Myra’s fair face drooped. Was Ray going to urge 
her to marry the repentant prodigal ? 

“And he told me you had refused to receive 
Fred again; that you had never really cared for 
him.” 

“ Well, that is true,” 

“Myra, I have been afraid of that man! I 
have thought you remembered him with fond re- 

ard.” 

**l am glad he has reformed. But Ido not want 
him for a friend or acquaintance, much less a lover.” 

“So your father said, and 1 am so happy—darling 
Myra!” 

The girl would have asked what business he had 
to be happy, but she could not speak when she lifted 
her eyes to his face and read its expression. 

“Myra, you know I| have loved you long: you 
know | love you beyond anything in the world! You 
know you have power to make me happy or mise- 
cable for life.” 

“I do not know anything of the kind,” rejoined 
the girl, saucily, and drawing away the hand he had 
seized with passionate ardour and was covering with 
kisses. 

Her head was averted and concealed by her long 
curls. 

But Ray saw the colour in her lovely cheeks, and, 
drawing tiie face to his own, saw the tears in her blue 
eyes. So he only clasped her more closely to his 
heart, and told her again and again how he wor- 
shipped and adored her, and entreated her to be his 
wife. 

Somehow he conquered the girl’s shyness at last, 
and she confessed how much she had suffered on 
account of his coldness and constraint, and learned 
that he had suffered still more, believing that she 
looked on him with indifference or aversion. In 
their mutual explanations the hours flew by, laden 
with the most rapturous bliss young hearts can 


know. 
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[RE-UNLTED.] 

While the events just narrated were taking place 
in the cottage at Melrose a sad scene was trans- 
piring. ‘Che unhappy mother, who had resolved on 
parting with her clild, found the sacrifice hard to 
contemplate while it was yet in the remote distauce. 
How much more terrible it was when the hour of 
parting had come. 

She had been deeply affected on hearing of her 
husband’s illness. While she bad blamed him for 
not writing to her he had lain helpless on a bed of 
suffering, aud another hand had smoothed his pillow 
aud administered his medicines. 

She reproached herself for having keep aloof from 
him. But was it notin love and tenderness for him, 
to spare him the struggle without which he could 
not give her up? er mind was a chaos of mingled 
feelings. But strong above all soared her resolution 
of self-abnegation. 

She would not return to be a mortification and 
a sorrow to the man she loved, She would respect 
his noble pride. She would resign to him the babe 
that was a part of her life, that he might rear and 
educate the boy, and be proud of him as the heir of 
his fortunes and his virtues. 

She made her sister promise to go with the nurse 
to take the child and place it in its father’s arms. 

“ Mvra will take care of it,’’ she added. “ Tell her 
I send my love an blessings to her and her father, 
I will be ready then to go abroad with you, and I 
pray that I may uot live to return,” 

The carriage was ready, and ths nurse had dressed 
herself and packed her box, which was taken down- 
stairs. Florence wept bitterly, and the colonel was 
pacing the verandah, with moody brow, muttering 
his disapproval of the step. 

But Clarice had not sied a tear, though her eyes 
were burning, and there was au aching pain at her 
heart, while she washed and dressed the infant 
with her own hands for its first journey. She put 
on the white dress she had embroidered with her 
own hands, and the soft mantle of fine white cash- 
mere she had braided so daintily, aud tied on the 
cap trimmed with rich Valenciennes and pivk satin 
ribbon, and all the time she seemed in a frightful 
dream. 

When all was ready she sat down with the baby 
on her lap—the baby she was going to give up—its 
little pink hand clinging tenderly to her dress, and 
bent over him, while the creeping lethargy of an 
utter despair began to dull her senses, 

The door was flung open, and Florence came in; 
not slowly, sorrow/ully, but with a rush and a 
strange look in her face—so Clarice thought— 
as she put out her haud instinctively to shield 





her child from her who was coming to take it from 
her, 

“Tam ready,’’ she said, in a choking voice. “ Only 
a minute—one minute! Go down, and get in the car- 
riage; I will bring him.” 

** No need of the carriage, dear. No need to bring 
him. He has come to take him.” 

“He? Who? Who has come to take him?” crica 
the mother, looking up wildly. 

Behind her sister was another form, tall, stately, 
grand. 

Florence was pushed aside, and he came in, the 
stranger, and across the room to kneel at his wife’s 
side. 

His arms encircled both wife and child; he drew 
her face to his breast. 

“Oh, Clarice, my own love, my true, noble wife, 
why did you hide yourself from me ?” he said, in the 
deep, plaintive tone that went to her heart. 

Then she looked into his face and saw the ravages 
of illness, caused, she thought, by her cruel deser- 
tion. 

“Oh, Gilbert, you have suffered, and I was not 
with you. Forgive me.” 

“It is I who must crave forgiveness, my wife. But 
we will not talk of that now. It is only an hour 
since I knew where to find you. You will not leave 
me again?” 

* Never, Gilbert, if you wish me to stay.” 

The reconciliation was complete. 

After exchanging tender adieux with her sister 
and the colonel Mrs. Halstead was placed in the 
carriage by her husband. The baby and nurse 
followed. The luggage was to be sent for the next 
day. 

‘The family spent a fortnight in the city, and then 
joined the others—the colonel and Florence—ino 
their long-postponed voyage to Europe. 

‘They passed the whole of the next winter in Paris 
and Rome. 

Myra and Ray were married in November, and be- 
fore spring the lovely young widow, Florence, had 
given her hand to Rupert Edgerly. 

After the sufferings of her youth she was crowned 
with happiness as perfect as ever falls to humau 
lot. 

Myra had learned to discriminate between her 
youthful dream of Jove and its reality, for never 
was wifo more devoted to her husband. 

‘They were all happy enough to forgive the woman 
whose pride and folly had so nearly wrecked the lives 
of two of them. She lived long enough to be 
thoroughly ashamed of her conduct. 

THE END, 
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THE 
SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA: 


THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 


—_—>— 
CHAPTER IX. 
Oh, thus to meet, 
Wher all the world had seemed a blank to me, 
Is ecstasy so great that naught on earth 
To it is fellow, Shirley. 

Ir was late in the evening of a dripping November 
day that Mrs. St. Columb and Vara drove up to 
the door of one of those Tyburnian mansions of the 
London West Eud which are marshalled in a prim 
crescent round some formal city garden, and where 
titles gleam on silver door-plates with scarcely an 
esquire between, 

A miniature brougham, drawn by two high-step- 
ping black horses, and driven by Mrs. St. Columb’s 
own irreproachable coachman, had been sent to the 
station to meet them, Mrs. St. Columb’s own per- 
fect footmen received’ the travellers at the dour, 
and disencumbered them of their wraps; and Mrs, St. 
Columb's own pretty maids, in soft gray and rose- 
coloured ribbons, attended them to their apartments, 
By-and-by they strolled arm-in-arm through the 
house. 

More gilded ceilings, parqueterie floors, heavy 
arras of brocade and satin; more classic statues, 
rare pictures, and ornaments of buhl, and ormolu, 
and Sévres china; more velvet carpets, long-haired, 
snowy rugs, and frail, fragrant exotics in costly 
jardiniéres. Prodigal splendour everywhere—the 
home of a princess! 

A feeling of awe stole over Vara Guillamore, 
She turned a strange look apon the gracious being 
who had taken her trom the squalor and misery of 
Iman’s hut to share with her this home. 

Who was she? 

Mrs. St. Columb answered her look with one as 
strange. 

A taint, set smile was on her perfect mouth, and 
the olive mist was veiling the half-contracted pupils 
of her wondrous eyes. 

* All in good time, my Vara,” said she, answering 
Vara’s thoughts. “One day you will know all, but 
not yet. Come, let us look at the apartments I have 
assigned to you.” 

She led her protégée to the rooms in question. 

They were, like those she had occupied in the 
house in Clonachen, en suite—one within another, 
like an Indian cabinet—but more spacious, mure 


[A PASSIONATE GRIEF.] 


ence and furnished with even more prince- 
iuess. 

As they crossed the threshold of Vara's chamber 
Vara stopped, shivering as at the icy breath of a 
dead-house. 

‘* Ah—what ?” erfed Mrs, St. Columb, quickly. 

“Those hangings!” mutterel Vara, putting her 
transparent hand across her eyes as if to shut outa 
loathed sight—“ those dreadful sea-green hangings 
ov the walls ; oh, I cannot endure them again!” 

Mrs. St. Columb looked tlunderstruck. She 
glauced from the charming pale, sea-green arras on 
the walls to Vara’s pallid, working face, speech- 
lessly. 

“ Dearest Mrs. St. Columb, you must forgive this 
whim!” exclaimed Vara, nestling closer to her with 
a loving little smile ; “ but, truly, although I believe 
nothing could be more delicate and beautiful, that 
peculiar colour has of late become painfuily abhorrent 
to me. Arras like this hung in the bedroom I had 
at Clonachen; like this? Why, I believe this is the 
same, ‘Those silver bouquets, surely I recognize 
thein.” 

“ They are the same,” murmured Mrs. St. Columb. 
“T ordered them to be placed in your bedroom 
again, hoping that you found the colour as pleasing 
as I do.” 

“And sol did at first,” cried Vara, deprecatingly, 
“and always would have done had I not beer so ill 
—so ill in that room,” aud as she concluded a spas- 
modic shudder passed through her, 

“ My darling! what do you mean ?” faltered Mrs. 
St. Columb, gazing wildly at her, “so ill? How— 
when? and what had the green arras to do with 
it?” 

‘Ah! nothing, only my poor brain seized on the 
colour and tortured me with it with endless in- 
genuity. At first, when I supposed that my poor 
Aileen was drowned, I saw her swathed in pale 
green weeds, and the brine over her was green. 
Then I saw her abductor through a ghastly greenish 
haze ; he used to come, @ monster fit to craze one, 
and lean with crushing weight upon my breast, while 
his eyes, gleaming with a phosphorescent light, glared 
into wine, and his long fangs aud hooked talons dug 
and tore at my chest. Oh heavens! what I have 
suffered with that lovely colour; it haunts my brain, 
it tints all I look upon, I’ve got it in my very blood! 
—Ugh!” 

With eyes fixed wildly on vacancy, and distorted 
features, and teeth clenched, and uuutterable horror 
and loathing in the low, breathless tones, poor Vara 
thus spoke ; and the lady looked aud listened, white 





as death. 
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“ Oh, Heaven !” she ejaculated, “ the little one loses 
her senses. ‘he poor innocent! These hangings 
shall come down at once, and you shall see them no 
more. Come away, think rot upon them again, Ah, 
why did you not tell me this before ?” 

“Oh, me!” sighed Vara, leaning weakly upon her 
friend as they slowly walked away, “ What would 
be the use? Isn’t it all a delusion, a diseased fancy ? 
I verily believe I am losing my senses,” she added, 
bursting intoa passion of tears. ‘* What do you think 
of this ?—that I sometimes doubt you!” 

They had now entered Mrs, St, Columb’s boudoir ; 
the lady cast her large magical eyes upon the afflicted 
girl with the most divine look of love aud compassion 
that ever was seen. 

“ You are very ill,’’ said sho, softly, “ you are not 
responsible for the unnatural ideas that teem in your 
troubled brain. Grief has broken the heart ; suspense 
is turning the brain. Heaven help us! the sooner 
you are in the Count de St. Cyr’s hands the better.’ 

She took Vara in her arms then, and, sitting down 
with her on a low couch, smoothed her brow with hey 
slow gliding palm, dropping kisses on her hair and 
eyelids and quivering lips like one whose whole soul 
yearns over the loved object. 

* Mrs. St. Columb,” breatbed the Irish girl, in hope- 
less accents, “ will medicine heal the wound in my 
sore heart? Will the Count de St. Cyr bring me 
news of Aileen? Ah,no. ‘hen let me die—let me 
die before I go mad! Mrs. St. Culumb, I loved my 
sister, Loved? ‘That's not tie word to express the 
feeling that was between us. She was my second 
self; I never had an opinion that was not her opinion 
too; whatever she said my heart assented to;.if I 
began a sentence and stopped in the middle she would 
finish it in my very own words. If we ever had any 
little petulance between us—-and who that lives has 
not?—our mental anguish during the time we re- 
mained estranged was sharper than we could bear, and 
we flew back to each uther as cast-out angels would 
fly back to Heaven. Loved! We were two kernels 
in one shell, we were one soul in two bodies, Loved! 
—oh, Heaven! avenge us!” shrieked Vara, flinging 
herself on her knees with ghastly face and shaking 
hands upheld. 

Never a word said Mrs. St. Columb as she heard 
the orphan’s cry, but she gazed at her while the blood 
seemed chilling iu her veins. 

Afterwards, when she wascalmer, Mrs. St. Columb 
gently besought her to listen to a few necessary de- 
tails connected with her own affairs. 

“ You know, dear child, that the search, as far ag 
it has gone, has been svlely in my name ?” said she 





Varw lifted her dull eyes in assent 
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* And that if it it is aiallie od true, as we botl suspect, 
thatthe man who abducted your sister did so for the 
sake of her imaginary heirship, it would defeat our 
own endeavours to allow him or his agents to sus- 
pect you in the matter, and therefore the iact of your 
presence in London ought to be kept profoundly 
secret.’ 

** Yes—I understand,” replied Vara, eagerly. “ You 
must keep me hidden.” 

“ No—not that; merely your name hidden. All 
the fashionable world will soon know that Mrs, St, 
Columb is here, but none sliall know that Vara 
Guillamore is her companion. For this reason Thave 
rechristened you, and already your name és given to 
the world, See.” 

And Vara saw in an evening paper which her pro- 
tectress handed her these words: 

“ PeRsONAL.— he beautiful Mrs, St. Columb, who 
starred it over Mayfair last season, has again arrived 
from foreign travel, this time accompanied by a young 
lady of high fawily aud greatJoveliness, named Miss 
CurisTaBuL Sxows.” 

Vara leaned her head on her hand and sighed. 

“I called you that,” said her friend, fondly, “be- 
cause you are so white-souled. Ape you satisfied, my 
dear ?” 

“ Thank you—thank you,” Vara. “ Yon 
are always thinking formy good. Yes, I am satis- 
fied—but, ah!” @he faltered, with a burst of grief, 
“ the old life will seem doubly lost to me now!” 

That night Vara lay im a chamber which kad not 
been expressly prepared for her, 

At breakfast Mus. St. Columb askell her how she 
rested. 

“ Better than I havedone since myserrows began,” 
answered the young gitl. “The crashing torture 
which I usually endure did not trouble me.” 

**Christabel,” said her friend—ber presence of 
anind was so remarkable that from ¢he moment they 
had agreed upon the new name she bad not called 
Vara, even in private, by any other—“ Christabel, you 
must prepare yourself to meet the physician this 
morning. I fear, my child, you are very ill.” 

** How strange for me to be ill!” said Vara, dream- 
ily; “‘I who never knew pain in my life before! And 
do you think one might die of this—this illness of 
grief 2?” 

Mrs. St. Columb scanned her worn face sadly, then 
put her hands to her eyes aud wept. 

So some hours afterwards the Count de St. Cyr 
arrived in a dark green coach, had a long interview 
with Mrs. St. Columb iu her sanctum, then was con- 
ducted by her into the presence of his young pa- 
tient. 

He was a tall old man, of such an extraordinary 
appearance that, involuntarily, Vara stared aghast 
when first her eyes encountered him. 

Of prodigious height, a head of immense length, 
from which thick white hair fell, nose of cyclopean 
proportions and elongated to the extremity of human 
possibility, eyes dull, deep-set and near together, 
scraggy, yellowish-white side whiskers, long arms, 
feet aud hands of astonishing size—such a figure was 
well fitted to terrify into hysterics all the nervous 
patients in his practice. 

“A perfect ‘Triton for ugliness,” Mrs. St, 
Columb had said, “ but something superhuman for 
akill. 

This personage led Vara to the light looked into 
her once bright eyes, now sadly clouded, felt her 
burning hands and languid pulse, sounded her, gazed 
at her through his eye-glass as a vaturalist examines 
some tiny insect dying of an invisible hurt, and spake 
in so unexpected an accent that again Vara regarded 
him in amazement. 

“Goodness gracious,” cried the Count de Cyr, in 
the peevish, broad Scotch tongue; “dinna ye see 
that the lassie’s wantin’ stirriu’ up? Seep poorly at 
aights, don’t ye?” 

“Yes,” answered his patient. 

“ Dinna like to be fashed about onything ?” 

*No—I don’t.’ 

‘“‘Dinna like yer dinner 2” 

“Ta” 

‘‘Ma’‘am,” turning to Mrs, St. Columb, “ the heart’s 
affected.” 

* Yes, indeed!” murmured the poor girl, “ it’s core 
4g gone | ” 

“ The constitution is running down.’ 

‘* Mental pressure is injuring the brain.” 

**Many a maniac dies avenged,” was Vara’s dark 
whisper to that, 

“You must take her into gay scenes,” continued 
the doctor. 

“From sport to sport they hurried her! 
To banish her regrets,” 
murmured the girl, 

“A cold grave will soon stop the race,” said 

Vara. 


“Give her no time for grieving,” pursued the 








physician. “Show her a’ the lions in London if ye 
like, and don’t let the grass grow under her feet 
neither,” 
* And when they win a smile from her, 
They think that she forgets,” 
said Vara, turning ber cold, pale face on the pillow 
of her couch. 

The Count de St. Cyr took a mammoth pearl sunuff- 
box out of his pocket, and marched out of the 
chamber, accompanied by Mrs. St. Columb, to write 
a few prescriptions. 

* My darling,” said the lady, breaking in upon her 
apathy some time later, ‘do you hear? I mustshow 
my snow-flower to the world.” 

Vara smiled sadly. 

“ And, my dear,” pursued Mrs. St. Columb, press- 
ing her bands, “ the Count de St. Oyr has sent some 
medicines which you must take very carefully; 
much depends upon your attending to his instruc- 
tions.’ 

“ Yes,” answered Vara, abstractedly. 

Her friend paused, with her eyes tenderly fimed 
apon the young girl. 

“The Count de St. Oyr has spent his life inthe 
study of maladies arising from mental causes,” #e- 


j sumed Mrs. St. Columb, when Vara looked up, ‘amd 


there is no man living mofe skilfal. You may com- 
ceive his standing im his profession from the factthaut, 
although a Scotchman, he received the Legion of 


Honour cross and his present title from the 
of France for a one of the female members of 
the Imperial househ d-~house.”’ 


danger 

“ Heaven forbid !” cried her friend, ciasping —_— 
er bosom. “1 did but mention this to give you full 
wonfidence in the skill of your physician.” 

Se Mrs. St. Columb and Miss Chricstabel Snowe 
went inte West Bad socicty, and became ae 

There seemed no end to the lady's wealth, anti 
there was no end to the elegant modes im which | 
she expended it. 

She became celebrated for the perfection of her 
style, the mystery which surrounded her, and the 
loveliness of her protégée. 

Last season the first nobles in the city had crowded 
round her, and the haughtiest houses had been 
thrown open to receive her, and the one question ever 
buzzing through the clubs and drawing-rooms had 
been, ‘Who is she?” But this season, when she 
burst from her unknown retreat, not only as beau- 
tiful as before, but with another star to bear her 
compuny in mysteriousness, the excitement rose to 
enthusiasm. 

They went to opera, to assembly, to flower-show, 
to court, to the cathedral, and ever Vara’s aching 
eyes were watching, watching for the white-rose 
face of Aileen, but in vain. 

They drove iu a fairy britzka through the 
Lady’s Mile. Hyde Park turned to admire them; 
they drove through quiet side streets, where the 
very children stared up into their beautiful faces, 
and, though Vara’s weary eyes ecanned window by 
window, no little golden head and turquoise gaze 
blessed her quest. 

And still she faded—faded. Sometimes she was 
unable to come beyond the threshold of her dainty 
bedroom, no longer draped in ocean green, but 
panelled with rich paintings of foreign scenery, and 
on these days her physician would find her crouch- 
ing, like a wounded hare, in some dark corner, as if 
the sight of day was hateful to her, and he would 
look meaningly at Mrs, St. Columb before bowing 
himself out. 

And then Mrs. St. Columb, weeping, would im- 
plore her Christabel to be strong and come out into 
the sunshine, and for peace’ sake Vara would obey. 

As if to cheer her by a sight of Nature in its love- 
liest forms, her friend had, on the removal of the 
arras, procured monster Sévres vases, all filled with 
every species of hyacinths, whose heavy, sweet per- 
fume nightly wafted the young girl into dreamless 
slumber, aud waked her as with a bath of intangible 
softness. 

And sometimes she loved her hyacinths, and 
fondled them, for they whispered of hope to her ; 
and sometimes she hated them, and loathed their 
honeyed breath, as one hates the kisses of an un- 
welcome lover. 

One night at the opera a gentleman entered their 
box whom Vara quickly recognized as the young 
noblemau, Winstanley, whom they had met before in 
Ireland. 

Mrs. St. Columb greeted him with a cordiality 
which was quite unusual for her to display, her 
manner having been hitherto peculiarly reserved to- 
wards those of the other sex who flocked about her 
with their adulation, and it was with a pang of un- 
expected jealousy that Vara marked her beaming 
smile aud ready hand to tie stranger, 





“T trust I am not unwelcome,” he said; “ but [ 
saw you across the house, aud in my delight at see- 
ing you in\London could not forbear coming.” 

* Most welcome—most welcome,” responded Mrs, 
St. Columb, with a new lightin her eyes. “Dut you 
havo not forgotten my sweet friend, have you 2?” 
turning to Vara. 

“ Far from it,” smiled the visitor, gazing earnestly 
at the young girl. “But though I have often 
thought of her since, I could never recall her 
name.” 

“ Indeed ?” exclaimed Mrs. St. Columb, raising 
her eyebrows, “ then I must give you a second intro. 
duction. Christabel, I present to you my good friend 
Lora John, Marquis of Winstanley. Lord John, my 
dear sister and best-loved companion, Miss Snowe.” 

Lord John bowed low, and involuntarily looked 
from face to face of the most beautiful pair of 
women his much-travelled eyes had ever beheld, 
The one, majestic, sumptuous in the blaze of her 
full maturity of charms, with her brilliant smilcs, 
and joy-bathed brow, the other just stepping into 
‘womanhood, with the chill blight of some heavy 
sorrow on her most lovely face, and the fire of con- 
suming suspense in her ever-wandering eyes; ani 
the contrast brought before his mind the vision of 
the white and luminous Jungfrau beside a sky all 
gorgeous with crimson and gold. 

Incomparable pair. No wonder that all tho glasscs 
inthe three circles were turned upon Madame the 
Unknown’s velvet-festooned box. 

“I have been three weeks tracing you from 

, leaning over the 
'e chair, “and I hope the | next 
time You migrate will give me timely warning.” 
hw fansbed she, ae “om Ito ac- 
count to you fer my caprices, then ?’ 

Vara turnéd away with a fresh spasm at her heart, 

bos ber one friend—her benelactress—her most 
admirable protectress to be stolen from ber, and by 
thisetranger? Bat being a marquis—of course.” 

‘Vare sighed as ehe turned to her weary scrutiny of 


| the sea of feces, and ‘ber gloomy eye rested upon 


another pair of gloomy eyes, which seemed, indeed, 
the reflection of her own, 

With a slow tide of crimson overspreading cheek 
and brow, she tremblingly raised her opera glass, and 
it lifted close a grand, proud face with the fatal 
shadow of death upon it. The tide of crimson crept 
away—with a ghastly look Vara turned to Mrs, St. 
Columb, who had forgotten her for once, and, pressing 
her charming arm between her gloved fiuger, panted 
out: 

“Look! look! Surely that is my brother Kenelm 
in the box opposite.” 

Mrs. St. Columb adjusted her lorgnette with a 
hurried exclamation, aud swept the theatre, 

“Great Heavens! a ghost!” she suddenly whispered 
hoarsely, 

The glass fell from her hand, and she sank back 
insensible, 

Vara looked on in stupefaction. There was ber 
long-lost brother before her eyes, too surely—wan, 
emaciated, and death-struck as herseli—and here was 
her mysterious and angelic benefactress faiuting at 
sight of him. 

The voice of Lord John at her ear roused her 
from her amazement. 

“Miss Snowe, do not look so frightened. I will 
get assistance in a few moments. Let Mrs, St. 
Columb iuhale your vinaigrette, and sprinkle her 
face. I will return immediately.” 

“ Wait!” cried Vara, as he was hastily leaving 
the box. “Find Mrs. St. Columb’s man—he is in 
waiting outside—and then go over to that orchestra- 
box, first tier.” She swept open a portion of tho 
curtains, which his lordship had closed, and pointed. 
“Tell that gentleman with the white face that his 
sister wishes to see him, and bring lim here.” 

Lord John listened attentively, with his keen eye 
on the man she had pointed oat. 

“T will say Miss Christabel Snowe wishes to see 
him ?” queried he. 

“No; no name, please,” returned Vara, quickly ; 
“ only his sister.’ 

The marquis bowed and vanished. 

Then Vara strove to reanimate her friond; but a 
great trembling was on her. Vague yet monstrous 
thoughts formed in her brain. Agaiu and azain she 
paused in her task, and regarded the pale face of 
her benefactress with wildly searching eyes; and 
yet, if her innocent mind could have been an: aly zee, 
it would have been found that her chief distress 
arose from the fear lest Mrs, St, Colmub might prove 
unworthy her trust. 

The footman entered, and carried his mistress 
through the private door to a refreshment saloon, 
and Vara remained with her until consciousness 
began to return. Then Lord John conducted her 
back to the opera-box, where the stranger was 
waiting, and, closing the door, left these two alone. 
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Kenelm Guillamore’s long estrangement had never 
been explained to his sisters, whom he had left mere 
children ; but they had ever revered his memory, 
and never forgotten his features. 

He was in truth a magnificent man, dark and ma- 
jestic as a Spanish don, and his large, violet eyes had 
the charm of Vara’s. ‘The brother and sister were 
wonderfully alike, with the difference of ten years 
between them, and an adventurous life in the world 
for him, while:she had bloomed behind the saintly 
shadow of home walls, 

But one fell blight was on them both, They looked 
in each other’s countenances, and each saw—Death. 

“ What!” almost groaned the stranger, ‘“‘are you 
ay little sister Vara?” 

“And you—youare Kenelm !” gasped Vara. 

They embraced each other tenderly ; feeling, pos- 
sibly, the anguished conviction that they had met 
but to cross the dark river together. Then there was 
a short pause, while they scanned with amazed in- 
tentness each other’s haggard faces. 

“ Why are youso ill, Vara?” asked Kenelm. 

“Grief is my disease,” she answered, mournfully. 
“ But you—why are you so ill?” 

“I? Oh, lam sucha careless fellow!” muttered 
he, half averting his flushing face. “They say it is 
my own mad dissipation I must blame. But let it 
pass, Vara. I’m but a worthless fellow, so don't 
weep. Tellme about my people—about sweet 
Aileen, and my mother—and—and my father.” 

“ Blessed. Heaven!” ejaculated Vara, clasping her 
hand.” “He knows nothing—aud how am I to tell 
him ?” 

“ What is wrong?” demanded Kenelm, quickly. 

She bent down her head, and, while tears bathed 
ber wan face, she said, in low, broken-hearted 


gasps: 

“They are all dead and lost—the castle seized— 
and I only am left.” 

He uttered a sort of cry—checked, though, in the 
utterance, for a pianissimo passage in the overture 
rendered such demonstration perilous, 

A look of bitter remorse, nay, despair, settled on 
his wan face; he staggered into one of the tiny 
velvet chairs, and bowed his head in his hands. 
Over him there swept one of the most withering 
storms that can visit a human being—remorse, 
regret, love (alas, for the tenants of the grave!), 
heart-stricken grief—oh, that he had those ten 
years back again! 

At last he drew Vara close to him, and muttered, 
briefly : 

“Vell me all.” 

The curtains were drawn close, the door locked, 
the prima donna thrillivg all hearts by her entranc- 
ing strains, and the brother and sister were as much 
alone as if they had been in Mrs. St. Columb’s 
drawing-room. 

With her head leaning against his arm, and many 
tears falling, Vara told him gently of the ruin 
which had iallen upon Inchvarra; and he listened 
as one stunned. 

Then she passed to a brighter theme—the kind- 
ness of her beautiful benefactress, and the number- 
less benefits she had heaped upon her, at which 
Kenelm manifested profound amaze, ‘hen at his 
request she described Mrs. St. Columb’s appearance, 
and told how she bad fainted at sight of him, and a 
strange look flashed into his face as he listened, but 
he made no remark. 

“And now, brother, dear, tell me why you for- 
sook your kith to wander the world over?” said 
Vara, in conclusion. 

So Kenelm, in broken sentences—for his heart 
and brain were still in the whirl of grief—spoke as 
follows: 

“ Heaven forgive me, I have been a bad son and 
@ worse brother! But I was driven away. You 
don’t know, girleen, the bitterness of being falsely 
accused. My father would have it I had been the 
ruin of a pretty girl of Clonachen—me, that never 
thought of anything but the joke or the light word 
with her—and he swore that if I didn’t bring her 
back honourably and marry her he’d disown me 
and fling the father’s curse after me. Vara, by 
Heaven’s purity, I knew nothing of her! and I gavo 
him bitter word for bitter word; and so then—shen 
I fled from the old home, and the name, and my 
kith and kin. How could I know my sweet sisters 
would ever come to this black day? And l’ve been 
over the world, girleen. 1'’vesailed under every sky, 
and dug gold and made my fortune in a day, and 
spent it like water, little thinking of them that were 
living on the bread of the stranger, and being biigiited 
under the lure of the traitor.” 

He clutched Vara closer with a desperate vehe- 
mence. : 

“ And, sureenough, my father’s curse has followed 
we, for look at me now!” 

Vara kissed him mutely. 





voice, “I meta woman—faith, I should say a fiend 
in angel’s form-who stole the heart out of my 
breast, and then flung it into the dirt. I’ve been 
bad enough since then, girleen—you'd shudder if you 
knew how wild—and I’m going down to the un- 
blessed grave of the undutifal son as fast as five 
thousand pounds a year and a constitution on its last 
legs can carry me. And you must know,” continued 
Kenelm, scornfully, “that I am here out of a sick 
bed to carry off the woman who's singing just now, 
for pure mischief—and they know me as ‘ Gilmore, 
the rake,.’” 

“Dear brother,” sighed Vara, with her innoc nt 
eyes upraised, “ your story is dreadful, but it will be 
all changed now. We have found each other, you 
know,” 

“ Bless thee, my jewel. that’s true.” 

“ And you will help Mrs, St. Columb and me to 
search for our lost Aileen ?” 

“Mrs. St. Columb? Ay,” 

“Do not scorn her, Kenelm. Nay, I remember 
that curling lip of old, my brother, but indeed she 
must be an angel ia human form.” 

“ What did you say her name was, Vara—her 
Christian name?” 

“ Oh, it is Justine—but, brother, why do you look 
so dark ?” 

“Tis nothing—nothing.” 

“You have not told me yet the name of the 
wicked woman who jilted you.” 

“Didn’t 12 Then I will. ’Twas in Malta that 
the affair took place,and her name was Ciuristabel 
Snowe!” 





CHAPTER X. 
Forced from all I love to part; 
My darling on the raging ocean : 
Break, oh! break, my aching heart, 
Overwhelmed with sud emotion. Burns, 

It will be remembered that we left another brother 
and sister sadly leaving for ever, as they believed, 
the scene of their ruined home, to wander from their 
native land into the unknown dangers of a new 
world, 

Shane and Kathleen Guillamore reached Queens- 
town in the course of time, unmolested or suspected 
as yet by their satanic enemies.’ They had made their 
progress by the humblest modes, fearing to break 
in upon their little store, which they had hoped would 
prove sufficient to pay for a steerage passage to 
Awerica, consequently some considerable time had 
elapsed since the outrage had been committed upon 
their home before they found themselves at Queens- 
town harbour. 

Here, when Shane went to an emigration office to 
inquire about the passsaze, he learned to his dismay 
that his little savings were only enough to pay for 
one passage. Upon sorrowfully consulting together 
it was decided that the young man should look for 
some vessel short of hands, where he might work 
his way out, while Kathleen would go as pas- 
senger. 

Some farther time was lost in this search ; but at 
last a merchant ship was found bound for one of the 
colonies, and as every place out of Ireland was 
“furrin parts,” and the whole American Continent 
one vast unkuown to these simple creatures, Shane 
made his bargain with the captain with a thankful 
heart, and burried to Kaity with the news. dl 

Next day at noon they stood together on the smart 
white deck of the ‘ Evangeline,” as she lay at the 
wharf a few minutes before the gang-plank was 
drawn, gazing with silent tears at the dazzling green 
slopes of their own bright isle. About them the 
crowd was bustling and surging in all the hurry and 
excitement of the last five minutes; porters were 
staggering past with boxes, jaunting cars scurrying 
hither and thither, intending passengers clinging in 
the last farewell to weeping friends. 

In all this confusion a passing messmate called 
Shane to assist with a rope, and Katty was left for 
the time alone. 

A moment afterwards an official-looking man 
touched her on the arm and asked: 

“Is your name Kathleen Guillamore ?” 

“ Yes,” auswered the girl, wonderingly. 

“Will you step ashore fora moment?’ said he, 
briskly. “Something has been omitted in the sign- 
ing of your ticket. ‘I'he office is just here,” and he 
cleared a passage for her through the hurrying 
crowd. 

Never doubting for a moment that he was an officer 
of the ship, poor Katty obediently trotted atter him, 
across the gaog-plank, up the wharf, through the 
stone archi, and into the street. But there she saw 
before her an open coach door, and drew back. 

**In with ye!’’ cried the man, roughly seizing her 
arm. 

Katty wrenched free and sprang to the arch. 
Quick as the spark on tinder, suspicion had spread 


“Two years ago,” resumed Kenelm, in a harder | turcugh her soul, 





“A thief! a thief!” yelled the fellow. “ Stop 
her!” 

A dozen hands clutched her. 

At that momenta bell—the last bell—rang from 
the ship. 

Kattie uttered a frantic scream and struggled with 
no mean strength—but in vain. 

She was hustled inch by inch up to the coach— 
into it—the door shut and locked—aud off the horses 
went galloping, the man holding both her bruised 
hands, lest she should shatter the windows, 

Meantime, Shane, busy among his new comrades, 
lost sight of Katty’s tartan shawl, and it was only 
when the bell was ringing that he discovered she 
was no longer where he had left her. 

“ She’s gone below to cry her fill,” thought Shane, 
wiping his eyes. 

A moment after, bang! flop! went the gangway; 
round weut tle sailors flying, with the capstan in the 
middle; the ship moved; the wharf receded; tho 
ship bounded, the land swam; the ship burst into 
white wings, aud Ireland was left behind. 

Shane, leaving over the taffrail behind a bale of 
goods, bowed his head between his hard hands, aud 
wept like a child. 

“ Hilloa!” cried an authoritative voice presently, 
“are not you the new hand ?” 

“Tam, yer honour,” answered Shane, pulling bis 
forelock to the captain. 

* Be off to work, then, my boy,” cried that gentle- 
man, briskly. ‘ Help stow those packages iuto the 
hold. Look alive now!” 

Ireland looked like a blue fog low on the ocean by 
the time Shane found time to slip down into the 
steerage to look after Katty. 

Soon afterwards Captain Vaughan was confronted 
by the “new hand,” his eyes almost bulging from 
their sockets, his face turning all manner of colours. 

**Plaze yer honour,” stammered Shane, * | can’t 
find me sister aboord at all!” 

“ Your sister ?” echoed the captain, struck by the 
poor fellow’s distress; ‘‘ who was she?” 

“Don’t ye mind, yer honour? Sure, an’ ye 
couldn’t forget Katty so aisy, wid the sloe-black 
eyes of her! She was to go wid the steerage thra- 
vellers, an’ I was to work my passage out. Och, 
captain! for the love of Hiven, tell me where I’m 
to look for her now!” 

“T remember,” said Captain Vaughan ; “ her namo 
was Kathleen Guillamore. Don’t be alarmed, my 
good fellow. Doubtless she’s lving down—the sea’s 
a bit roughish, as you perceive.” 

“She hasn’t been in the steerage at all,” ejacu- 
lated Shane, clasping his hands, ‘‘and there’s a gos- 
soon over yonder says he saw her follow asthrauger 
off the ship just afore we started. I don't believe 
she'd follow an angel widout telling me—but sure's 
death I can’t find her alive or dead aboard the 
‘ Evangeline.’ ” 

“* Nonsense, you blockhead,” returned the captain, 
not unkindly. ‘ Your sister’s doubtless all riglit. 
Go down to your divner, and I'll find her for you.” 

But Shane could do nothing but crouch upon a 
bulkhead, with his bloodless face set towards the 
land they were leaving. A terrible fear was tearing 
at his heart, and the more hé thought of it the faster 
grew his frenzy. 

It was not long before a considerable confusion 
arose in the ship. The girl was certainly not 
aboard. 

The first cabin-boy declared confidently that he 
saw a girl answering to her description leaving the 
ship in company with a man, just as the last bell 
was about to ring. 

Captain Vaughan roused Shane from his desperate 
reverie by patting his shoulder and saying, in a 
tone meant to be cheering : 

“Well, my boy, she’s left behind this time, but 
never mind! You'll soon be back again, and, no 
doubt, she’ll be the first to welcome you home.” . 

Shane drew his hard hand across his brow like 
one awakening from a sleep. 

“ How fur out are we, yer honour ?”’ asked he, 

“ We're full ten miles out.” 

“ Couldn’t yet honour let me go back in one of 
the boats?” 

“Qh, nonsense! Come now, be reasonable! 
You make as much ado as if the lass was a sweet- 
heart.” 

“Tt’s not that the bit of ‘a girleen is much con- 
sequence to anybody but her own kith and kin, and 
I’m all of that she bas in the world,” persisted 
Shane, humbly; “but yer honour maybe wouldn’t 
like yer own sister—Heaven bless her ladyship!— 
to be left withouta home, friends or money in a 
strange place, an’ so it is with Katty. For Heaven's 
sake, sir, let me go back to her.” 

“It’s impossible,” answered the captain, aud he 
turned away impatiently. 

The next thing he heard wasa shout from half a 
dozen throats at once. He wheeled, and beheld the 
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timid youth who had just been pleading his absurd 
request with bashful eye and faltering tongue, 
standing on the taffrail one moment—cleaving the 
air, and sinking like a plummet in the green sea tho 
next! 

There was a rush of the crew and passengers to 
the side; some one tossed over a life-buoy—all 
eyes watched the flecked furrow where Shane 
Guillamore went down, watched as it slid backward, 
backward from the flying ship, but nothing could be 
seen. 

The ship was flying before the wind at the rato 
of eight knots an hour; before a boat could be 
lowered and sent to the search.all trace of the 
unfortunate lad was lost. 

They scoured the place for upwards of an hour, 
while the ship lay to, and then the boat returned, and 
the “ Evangeline,’ spreading her white wings anew, 
coutinued her flight across the trackless sea, with 
neither sister nor brother on board. 

* * * * * 
ae return to Katty. 

faving succeeded in dragging her into the coach, 
her abductor soon managed to stifle her cries by 
forcing a thick cloth into her mouth, and tying a muffler 
across it. ‘Then he tied her hands togetlier, and, pin- 
ning her into a corner, kept her from moving during 
a furious drive of some ten minutes. 

The coach brought up with a jerk, and, removing 
the gag from Katty’s mouth, the man put his head 
out of the window and shouted : 

* Here, you!” 

A policeman stepped from the doorway of a stone 
building with grated windows. Over the door was 
cut in the stone these words: 

POLICE STATION. 

As Katty could not read, of course she received no 
information thereby. 

Her abductor mumbled a few inandible words to 
the officer, whose Milesian face presently lit up with 
intelligence ; then they opened the door, the man 
jumped out, and the policeman placed his band on 
Katty. 

“Come, thin—out wid ye,’ 
sonage. 

Katty, by this time quite subdued by terror, obeyed. 

They led her into the grim mansion where, in a 
simply furnished, bare-looking room, she had to 
undergo an examination, the result of which almost 
suffocated her with astonishment, 

A tall, manly-looking female strode upon her, and, 
seizing her still-pinioned wrists, spun her before her 
into a curtained recess, where she unbound her hands 
and cried: 

“ Now then, my fine bird, look sharp.” 

Katty stared at her in silence. 

‘Out wid the plunder!” exclaimed the ogress, 

Katty could only open and shut her dry mouth, 
unable to lisp a word. 

“Ye won't ?” cried the woman. “ Thin I'll thry 
@ little persuasion.” 

And she plunged her hand into Katty's pocket. 

“Tirst haul,” said she, laying the contents on the 
table where the two men were eagerly watching. 

There was a cotton handkerchief, a pair of 
— gloves, a few halfpence, and a massive gold 
chain. 

“Purty fair—purty fair,” grinned the searcher, 
holding it up. ‘ You've got a good taste of yer own, 
me dear.” 

Katty glared at it and began to cry. 

She was then partially unclothed, and her gar- 
ments were well examined for more plunder, but, 
nothing else being found, she was ordered to dress 
again, and, despite her trembling eutreaties, ordered 
to the common room for the night. 

In this refined place, surrounded by women whose 
very eyes made her shiver, and whose language 
made her hold her hands to her scorching ears, did 
poor Katty spend the longest and most terrible 
hours of her life, while her thoughts, if she had any 
—for her mind was almost in a state of chaos—fol- 
lowed Shane in rushes of grief and dismay. 

Next morning she was taken along with her select 
companions to tho court, where in due time she was 
examined, and learned much about herself that was 
both new and surprising from the coarse-looking 
maa who had entrapped her, and who was now her 
accuser. 

This gentleman, who gave his name as Beligh, 
said he was alawyer by profession (and certainly 
his name did not belie his testimony), that he had 
driven down to the ship ‘‘ Evangeline” yesterday, in 
company with his friend Dalkeith, who was going in 
her, that while standing with him near the gang- 
plank the crowd got very thick, and he felt a pluck 
at his watch chain. Looking down, he missed it, 
and at the same moment saw something shining in 
the hand of the prisoner, who was pushing her way 
past. Thore and then he called to his servant, who 
was at his back : 


said this worthy per- 





“Catch hold of the woman with the tartan 
shawl,” which accordingly his servant did, and be- 
tween them they quietly marched her off the vessel 
and up the wharf to his coach, deeming it his plain 
duty, since she was caught in the act, to give a cri- 
minal up to the law, and at tae same time recover his 
property. 

The servant, called to substantiate his master’s 
evidence, did then most solemnly swear to all Mr, 
Beligh’s statements; and then the female searcher 
testified to finding the chain in the prisoner’s pocket ; 
and by that time poor Katty’s case was black indeed. 

His Honour then advised the prisoner te plead 
guilty, as he saw her guilt plain in her face. But 
Katty burst intc hysterical asseverations of inno- 
cence, and was speedily adjudged and awarded three 
months with hard labour in the penitentiary ; after 
which she was carried out in strong convulsions. 

(To be continued.) . 








EXPECTATIONS. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A nEw life opened before Joliette Stair at Blair 
Abbey—a life strangely in contrast with her former 
existence. She had exchanged the quaint, steep- 
roofed villa upon the Tyrolean mountain-side for one 
of the stateliest homes of England—an ancient 
abbey with a history anda hundred romantic legends 
clinging to it like the ivy on the ruined portion of 
its walls, 

She had laid aside for ever the shabby dresses and 
worn-out boots, the pinching economies, the stern 
self-repression of the old life, together with the 
ceaseless fault-findings of her stepmother, the petty 
deudgeries, the work of dressing-maid and nursery- 
maid, the little slights and thousand annoyances in- 
cident upon the rule of Mrs. Stair, for a broad, free, 
luxurious life, with opportunity to indulge in all her 
pet dreams and fancies, 

She was installed in a suite of rooms whose mag- 
nificence seemed almost unreal. Her ‘boudoir was 
furnished with a magnificent grand piano ; the ceiling 
was frescoed, the walls were hung with pale pink 
silk exquisitely fluted. The carpet was a thick, soft 
pile of pink, strewn with white daisies. The furni- 
ture of carved ivory was upholstered in silk, of the 
tint found in the heart of a sea-shell. A bay win- 
dow, hung with drapery of silk and lace, gave a view 
of the terraces and gardens. ‘here were long 
mirrors framed in ivory, a low, wide mantelpiece, 
carved by a sculptor, under which glowed the red 
coal fire, silken couches, luxurious fauteuils, a book- 
case filled with standard works, and a host of rare 
and costly ornaments, besides statuettes and pictures 
in profusion. 

A charming dressing-room opened out of the bou- 
doir. Beyond was the bedroom, furnished all in 
white, and beyond that was the bath-room, with its 
great sunken marble bath, its marble floor strewn 
with long-haired rugs, which looked like snow-drifts, 
and its high walls panelled with pictures. 

A maid was procured to attend upon Joliette, who 
entered upon the enjoyment of her new surroundings 
as if “to the manner born,” exhibiting no surprise 
and not the faintest suspicion of awkwardness. 

In the second week of her lifeat the abbey Madame 
Falconer presented Jolictte with asplendid thorough. 
bred saddle-horse, aud during the third week she be- 
stowed upon her a beautiful phaeton with a pair of 
matched ponies, and detailed a gray-haired old ser- 
vant to occupy the elevated seat at the back of the 
phaeton, whevever it should please Miss Stair to 
drive. 

As we have indicated, Madame Falconer was a wo- 
man of many peculiarities. The deformities of her 
person had soured her mind and produced a con- 
temptuous hatred of mankind. She suspected most 
of those who approached her of having designs upon 
her wealth. She was eccentric and brusque, with a 
violent temper, and a will that brooked no opposition. 
She was a hard mistress, yet her serving-woman re- 
garded her with an affection similar to that which 
the heathern renders to his idol. Her mind was 
strong, her intuitions keen, her tongue capable of 
uttering the sharpest sarcasms that ever came from 
woman’s lips. Yet, withal, under her warped and 
soured nature was hidden a heart full of yearnings 
and longings—a heart eager for some object to en- 
shrine in its innermost recesses. 

There was plentiful excuse for all her faults and 
shortcomings. She had been endowed with all the 
tenderest instinct of womanhood, and might have 
made a loving wife and devoted mother, but those in- 
stincts had been thwarted at every point. Hump- 
backed and dwarfed, she had yet won a husband of 
great personal attractions by reason of her wealth. 
Her husband had early shown that he regarded her 
with actual aversion, and had ouly married her for 
her fortune. He had died early and she had not re- 
gretted him. No children had hallowed her unfor- 





tunate marriage, and for fifty years she had been a 
widow, with no one nearer and dearer to her than her 
servants and her horses, save of late Adrian Rossitur, 
her godson. Now, at eighty years of age, she had 
taken a violent fancy to Joliette Stair and seemed re- 
solved to make the girl her heiress. 

Closer acquaintance but strengthened the favour. 
able opinion Madame Falconer had formed of Joli- 
ette. The girl became her prime favourite. She 
could scarcely bear to lose sight of her.. Charlot Lyle 
found herself comparatively neglected and forgotten 
by her aged patroness after Joliette’s arrival ; but she 
found more than consolation in the warm friendship 
accorded her by the new-comer, As for Joliette, 
grateful for the love and care that had fallen to her 
lot, she clung to her benefactress with a warm, an- 
swering affection. Mrs, Bittle became deeply attached 
to her, loving her next to her mistress and with 
scarcely less affection, The girl was like sunshine 
in the grand old abbey, and in the course of a month 
she was known to the entire household as “the young 
mistress,” 

It had seemed to Joliette, when she hurried away 
from Stromberg, after parting with her husband, 
that, young as she was, life for her was ended. She 
had loved Sir Mark Trebasil with all the fervency 
of her passionate young ‘soul, but he had outraged 
her love by his wild, mad jealonsy, and she felt 
that she could never forgive him. 

To her own surprise, however, something of her 
old vivacity and light-heartedness returned to her 
in the genial atmosphere of this new home, snatches 
of song came involuntarily and unconsciously from 
her lips, and her steps grew light and free with the 
natural elasticity of youth. Pride and anger equally 
sustained her, and even Adrian Rossitur's brotherly 
eyes, sharpened by the remembrance of that scene 
in the pine wood at Stromberg, could not detect in 
her during the first few weeks of her stay at Blair 
Abbey any signs of pining or indulgence in hidden 

rief. 
. And yet on many a night Joliette’s pillow was wet 
with tears; on many a night she walked her floor, 
sobbing and crying for the husband who had so 
wronged her. 

She was not long in discovering that Waldgrove 
Castle, Sir Mark T'rebasil’s ancestral home, was but 
a mile or two distant from Blair Abbey. She took 
an early occasion to drive past the Trebasil estate, 
and her yearning eyes caught a glimpse from afar 
of a great battlemented castle set upon a height and 
clothed about with giant trees, above which its 
towers grandly rose. 

That was her rightful home, she thought, rebel- 
liously ; she should be there as its honoured mistress, 
guarded by her husband, not in another’s house, 
under her maiden name, disowned by him who should 
have cherished her. 

For three or four months her life had more appa- 
rent sunshine in it than shadow. She grew brighter, 
gayer, sweeter. She made herself indispensable to 
Madame Falconer, singing to her, reading to her, 
chatting to her about life in the ‘I'yrol, and particu- 
larly at Stromberg, riding her horse on long excur- 
sions, driving in the family carriage with Madame 
Falconer, or with Charlot Lyle in her pony-phaeton, 
wandering in the park and gardens, devoting hours 
to her piano and her books, or sailing on the lake, 
which was one of the features of the estate, with 
Adrian Rossitur, who made frequent journeys up 
from London, and who was regarded by the abbey 
household as Joliette’s lover. 

But after the period we have mentioned a strange 
shadow seemed to fall npon the girl. Her laugh was 
no longer heard; she grew pale and thin, and her 
jetty eyes, with their wells of light, gloomed over 
with an anxious, troubled expression. 

She withdrew herself from Charlot Lyle’s com- 
panionship, and shrauk from Madame Falconer’s 
caresses. 

The mistress of the abbey was not slow ‘to notice 
this change, and one evening, after she had retired 
to her own room, she remarked upon it to her con- 
tidential servinz-woman. 

“T fear my little Joliette is pining for her Tyrol,” 
said Madame Falconer. ‘* What do you think, Bittle? 
Is she home-sick? Does she want to see that step- 
mother of hers, or the little stepbrother ?” 

“T think not,” said the grim-faced serving-woman, 
“T think, madam, that she may have left a lover 
back in that old home of hers, She has some 
deeper trouble than home-sickness.”” 

“A lover?” said Madame Falconer, thoughtfully. 
“Can she have had a lover and said nothing to me 
about it? Perhaps she loves Adrian, eh? He is 
here more often than formerly, and he follows her 
about like a pet dog. I think he loves her. If sho 
loves him sho shall have him. I mean to demand 
her confidence this very night. We'll make her 
happy if vo can, eb, Bittle? Give me my walking- 
stick.” 
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Tho serving-woman brought the aged lady’s gold- 
mounted staff, and Madame Falconer hastened ata 
hobbling pace to Joliette’s room. She knocked 
peremptorily upon the door. No one answering, she 
opened the door and entersd the boudoir, 

The gas-lights were burning softly in their tinted 
globes. The fire was flaming cheerily in the grate. 
The piano was open, books lay on the table, but at 
first glance Joliette was not visible. Madame Fal- 
coner’s keen black eyes peering out from beneath her 
shaggy white brows presently detected the girl ata 
distant window, staring out into the night, and so 
absorbed in thought that she did not hear the 
entrance of her benefactress. 

Madame Falconer halted, leaning on her staff, and 
contemplated her young protégée. 

The girl’s attitude was a revelation, The window 
was open and she was leaving on the sill, looking 
out into space ae one seeing nothing; a great gloom 
in her sombre eyes, a great despair falling like a 
blight upon her rare, dusky beauty. The exquisite 
mouth was drawn with pain, the hands were clasped, 
and Madame Falconer saw thata consuming anguish 
had seized upon the girl’s very soul. 

“It is no home-sickness,” thought the octogenarian. 
“Tt is no petty grief. She suffers as I suffered when 
Eugene told me, sixty years ago, that he had married 
me for my fortune and that I was an idiot to suppose 
that he could have loved such an ogre. But what 
trouble can this child have?” 

Joliette turned her face slightly, so that her profile 
was clearly defined against the light, and now Ma- 
dame Falconer noticed with a pang how sharply out- 
lined those exquisite features were, how thin the girl 
had grown of late, and how altogether changed she 
was. 

The door was closed. The old lady called out, 
soltly : 

“ Joliette!” 

The girl turned with an abrupt start, and Madame 
Falconer saw a look of terror in the great, sombre 
eyes as they became fixed upon her. 

“ Have I frightened you, my pet ?” asked her bene- 
factress, kindly. ‘I came in for a little talk with 
you. Come to me, dear.” 

The octogenarian sank down into a pink silk fau- 
teuil, her tiny, humpbacked figure looking even more 
grotesque than usual, her big, yellow, parchment- 
skinved face, mapped all over with lines and seams 
and wrinkles, glowiug now with kindly interest, and 
her malicious eyes beaming with tender love upon 
her charge, Hideous as she was, there was a grandeur 
about her that commanded the respect of every one 
who came in contact with her, 

Joliette regarded her with equal love and venera- 
tion, and came forward tremblingly, and sat down 
upon a hassock at her feet. 

“ What’s this trouble of yours, ma Jolie ?”’ asked 
Madame Falconer, caressingly, laying her thin 
hand on the girl’s jetty tresses. “ Are you tired of 
me, dear ?’’ 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Is the abbey too dull for you ?” 

“The abbey is Paradise to me, godmother,”’ 
cried Joliette, “aud you are the dearest, truest 
friend I ever had. I love you—I do love you, dear 
godmother,” and she lifted the old lady’s hand and 
pressed it to her lips, “but I ought never to have 
come here. I—I must go away. I ought never to 
have come here, Oh, if I had only known!” 

She wrung her hands in anguish. 

“What is it, dear?’? asked Madame Falconer, 
calmly, although secretly alarmed. ‘“ Have I not 
been good to you? Havel not made you happy ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, but——” 

The girl’s voice broke down in sobs, 

“What does this mean, then? You are my 
adopted daughter, youknow. Can it be that you are 
troubled about your position here? I have deferred 
legally adopting you, and have deferred making 
my will until my lawyer can come up from London, 
He has been ill for two mouths of lingering fever, 
but I expect him at the abbey to-morrow, and shall 
take immediate steps to provide for you. Your 
position in my house and in my heart shall be de- 
clared immediately. I have been r--iss in this 
matter. I had not thought that you wight be sub- 
jected to annoyauce—that some of our country 
friends might regard you as a dependent——” 

“ It is not that!’’ cried Joliette, her voice thrilling 
with pain. “ Oh, godmother, I do not deserve your 
kindness. I am not what you think me. When 
you know the truth you will cast me out as unworthy 
of your love. I have a secret-——” 

“A secret! Whatis it? Let there be complete 
confidence between us now, Joliette. What is this 
trouble ?”’ . 

“You will send me away—you will hate me,” said 
the girl, in a choking voice, “but I merit your 
severest anger. I am not whatI seem. I am not 
Joliette Stair. Ihave been married !” 








“ What vagary is this? You have been married ?” 
“Yes, pthnor! Ba I was a wife a month, and then 
my husband cast me off. Iam no girl, but a disowned 
wife !” 

“Joliette, are you mad ?” 

“T almost wish I were, Dear godmother, let me 
tell you all the truth. I have not been to blame, ex- 
cept in coming here under false colours, I should 
have written you the whole shameful story, instead 
of coming on so promptly with Mrs. Bittle.” 

The aged lady’s face hardened, and she withdrew 
her hand from Joliette’s head. 

“Yes, tell me all,” she said, in a cold and bitter 
voice. “Let me know how I have been deceived. 
Whose wife areyon? Where did you marry? Tell 
me of the scoundrel who tired of you in one month!” 

“ He is a gentleman,” faltered Jolictte, sinking be- 
fore the fierce blaze of Madame Falconer’s eyes. 
“ He is far older than I—ho must be thirty years old. 
I thought him the grandest being in all the world. 
He was so grave, so haughty, so gentle; and yet he 
was, at heart, as fierce and jealous as a Spaniard, 
My stepmother received him at our house, and felt 
honoured by his visits, I met him oftenia my walks. 
We grew to love each other, and in two months from 
our first meeting we were secretly betrothed.” 

“ Secretly ?” 

“Yes, godmother, He is very proud, and I fancy 
he did not like my stepmother. She was loud-voiced, 
coarse and shrewish, and he was not desirous of link. 
ing her to him.” 

“I can hardly blame him for that, I have heard 
that the second Mrs, Stair is a vixen,” said Madame 
Falconer, grimly. 

“One day in August,” continued Joliette, “my 
stepmother took me with her upon a shopping expe- 
dition to Munich. He followed us. My stepmother 
left me alone at the hotel for an hour or two, while 
she made a call upun an old friend. During her 
absence he joined me and persuaded me to go with 
him to the church and be married. He had made 
every preparation for our immediate union, I was 
easily persuaded, and accompanied him to the church, 
where we were married.” 

“Tt was an actual marriage then?” 

* Yes; the clergyman married us in the presence 
of witnesses. I returned to the hotel in advance of 
my stepmother. I returned with her to Stromberg, 
saying nothing about my marriage. We kept our 
secret carefully——” 

“Your ‘bridegroom was not Adrian?” asked 
Madame Falconer, suddenly, 

“Oh, no, no. Adrian is only a brother—a dear, 
good brother tome. We kept our secret a month, 
during which time his jealousy cropped forth several 
times, actually terrifying me. At the end of the 
month my stepmother informed me of her intention 
to remove to England, and requested me to make 
provision for myself. Ll went out to meet my hus- 
band at our usual trysting-place, intending to ask 
him to declare our marriage. On the way I met 
Adrian, who then told me of your kind offer to 
receive me here, Adrian was to go on to Munich in 
the morning to meet Mrs, Bittle. He bade me good- 
bye, and kissed me at parting as ho had always 
done. My husband, coming to meet mo, chanced to 
see that innocent leave-taking. He burst into a rage 
frightful to witness, He insulted me most grossly. 
1 sent Adrian away, and pleaded to my husband to 
declare our marriage, He said that he would never 
own me as his wife—he hated and loathed me, He 
repudiated me atterly. I pleaded until my spirit 
asserted itself, and I would not farther be trampled 
on, And so we parted. ‘The next morning, in 
charge of the pastor’s sister, and escorted by Adrian, 
I went to Munich, where Mrs. Bittle received me, 
The rest you know. I should have told this story 
sooner. am ready to go to-morrow, godmother, 
but the hardest thing of all is to lose your love and 
protection.” 

Madame Falconer’s grim features had long since 
relaxed. Her hand was again on the little jetty 
head that had dropped against her knee, 

* You should have told me all this when you first 
came,” she said, gently. “ Where will you go if I 
too disown you?” 

The girl lifted her face, and there was such wild 
despair in her gloomy eyes that the old lady’s heart 
melted within her. 

“TI don’t know,” said Joliette. “I would die rather 
than go back to him.” 

“ You shall not plead to him, my darling. I take 
you back again to my inmost heart,” exclaimed her 
benefactress. “ Your secret shall be buried between 
us. You are as before, my child, my adopted daugh- 
ter, and my heiress! Now tell mo the name of your 
husband—who is he?” 

‘He is Sir Mark ‘l'rebasil.” 

“ Sir Mark Trebasil—our neighbour—the owner of 
Waldgrove Castle?” ejaculated Madame Falconer, in 
amazement, 








Jolictte answered in the affirmative. 
“Humph! That's an odd turn to the story! And 
you are Lady Trebasil—the rightful mistress of Wald- 
grove Castle? It seems incredible!” 

The octogenarian paused to digest her astonish- 
ment, 

Presently she continued : 

“Sir Mark has spent the winter in Italy, I heard 
lately. He was flerce and passionate from his boy- 
hood, yet the noblest man 1 ever met. After his ine 
sults to you I would rather see you dead than see you 
return to him, The god-daughter and kinswoman ox 
Madame Falconer shall never sue like a guilty peni- 
tent creature to a ‘l'rebaril. Ho will never forgive 
you. Ho has the pride of Lucifer—and so have I! 
I will procure a divorce for you after awhile—I wil; 
consult my lawyer about it. Meanwhile, my child, 
try to forget him. A man who can suspect his innoe 
cent wifo of wickedness is not worthy of her love. 
You shall be free again. You have a powerful friend 
in me!” 

Joliette did not raise her head nor arouse from her 
drooping posture. 

‘“* Look up, my darling,” said her benefactress. * Let 
me see your face.” 

“Not yet,” whispered Joliette. “Godmother, I 
have not told you the worst.” 

“ What can thero be worse than what you have 
already told me?” 

Joliette hesitated, looked up, and as she met the 
keen gazeof Madame Falconer a buruing blush red- 
dened her palo olive skin from her forehead to her 
throat. She could not speak, but words were not 
necessary, Madame Falconer comprehended the 
secret Joliette could not put in words—the secret 
which had made this night’s revelation imperative. 

There was a long silence between the two. 
Joliette hid her face in Madame Falconer’s velvet 
robe, At last the old lady's cracked voice startled 


her. 

“* Joliette, Sir Mark Trebasil would give half his 
wealth to know what is coming, but he shall net 
know. He has placed a gulf between you which 
shall never be bridged over. Some day, when you 
shall be legally freed from him, my lawyer shall tell 
him of this new secret, or its result, but until then 
we will be silent, You are mine, my darling, and I 
willcare for and protect you.” 

Joliette flung her arms round her benefactress 
and gave way to a tumultuous burst of weeping. 
Her great joy, relief, and gratitude found expression 
in broken words. Madame Falconer was more than 
satisfied, and the two sat late that night in a commu- 
nion so intimate, so trustful, so entire, that thence- 
forth nothing could have power to mar their love 
and confidence in each other. 

Madame Falconer departed at length to her own 
aes where she held farther confereuce with Mrs. 

ittle. 

The next day the lawyer arrived at the abbey, the 
necessary legal formalities were transacted, and 
Joliette Stair was made the legally adopted daugliter 
of Madame Falconer, who then proceeded to make ner 
will, devising all her real and personal estate, with 
the trifling exception of a few annuities to depen- 
dents, to her “dearly beloved adopted daughter, 
Joliette Stair.” 

The lawyer remained a day or two at the abbey, 
cordially approving the disposition of his clieut’s 
property, and then went back to London. 

Upon thefollowing day Madame Fulconer electrified 
her household with the announcement that she pro- 
posed to make a tour upon the Continent with her 
daughter, and should be absent several months. She 
dismissed Joliette s maid, arranged that Charlot Lyle 
should remain at the abbey during her absence, and 
made arrangements for a prolonged stay abroad. 

And a day or two later the grim old ogress, with 
lovely little Joliette, attended by severe-faced Mrs, 
Bittle, quitted Blair Abbey on the announced excur- 
sion. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Havina disposed so effectually of Harold Park and 
his pretensions as heir-presumptive to Sir Mark ‘l're- 
basil, Vernon proceeded to act upon his resolve and 
devote his energies next to the destruction of Miss 
Charlot Lyle, the only remaining obstacle between 
him and his claims to succeed the baronet. 

Bat, first of all, it became necessary to fiud Miss 
Lyle. 

"This was not an easy task. 

His investigations were required to be secret. He 
readily traced that Charlot Trebasil, who had made 
a runaway marriage with her music-master, Lyle, up 
to the date of the birth of her youngest child, Miss 
Charlot Lyle. 

But then had begun a series of wanderings on the 
part of the Lyles which were not so readily traced, 





‘They had lived in various quarters of Loudon. mostly 
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at the West End, for Lyle had been for several years 
in receipt of a good income, his pupils belonging to 
the aristocratic class. 

But illness had come upon him, and he had con- 
verted his sinall fortune into an annuity soon after 
Charlot’s birth, and rested from his labours, devoting 
himself to the education of his only surviving child. 
He had dwelt iu Edinburgh and in Dublin, at Brigh- 
ton, and Boulogne. 

His wife had died, and he had wandered about 
with little Charlot, finally returning to London, where 
he had died. 

It took months to ascertain all this. Vernon 
discovered that the daughter had attained the age of 
sixteen years at the time of her father’s death. His 
annuity had expired with him and she was left 
penniless. Two years had passed since Lyle’s 
demise, and Charlot was now eighteen years of age. 
Vernon began to fear that he should find her mar- 
ried. or entangled by an engagement of marriage. 

“No such good luck as to find that she has 
died!" he said to his valet one February day. “If 
she’s married I shall have extra trouble. If she is 
not even engaged I may marry her myself. In any 
case, a girl’s life is but a frail barrier between me 
and the object of my ambition. Park is disposed 
of. His spinal disease is incurable; he is confined 
to his bed or an invalid chair, and every day he 
makes a swift stride towards his grave. In six 
mouths he will be dead and buried. If I could only 
find this girl!” 

Ganvard had just come ip from the street. He 
shook off the snow from his great-coat and smiled 
smoothly as he said: 

“IT have been making inquiries myself during the 
past week, and have come upon a clue at last—more, 
1 have discovered where Miss Lyle is!” 

“You have. Where is she?” 

The valet leisurely removed his great-coat. 

“As you say, sir,” he remarked. “Mr. Park is 
dying by inches. I saw him yesterday when I took 
out to him at his lodgings that basket of hot-house 
grapes yousent him. He looks like death. His face 
is ghastly. His wife attends upon him with the de- 
votiou of an angel, and seemed very grateful for your 
little attention. They both think you their best 
friend, I saw the doctor too. He says that the 
artist’s days are numbered; he won't live into the 
summer.” 

‘** Yes, but the girl? Whereis she ?” 

“| thought this morning to inquire after her at a 
music-shop, which her father used to haunt, and there 
I found trace of her. It seems that after her father's 
death she taught and copied music, and lived on at 
her father’s lodgings. About a year ago she an- 
swered an advertisement for a companion to an aged 
lady, and got herself into an excellent situation, at 
fifty pounds salary. She’s with that lady still. She’s 
not married, is very pretty, and it is quite likely that 
you may choose to marry her as the easiest way of 
ridding yourself of her intervention between you and 
the Trebasil estates. You will not guess where she 
lives. Her home is in Cornwall, at Blair Abbey, 
with a hump-backed old dwarf, who is eighty years 
of age, childless, and who is quite likely to make 
Miss Lyle her heir. And the Biair Abbey estate ad- 
joins that of Waldgrove Castle.” 

“So!” exclaimed Vernon. “You're a clever dog, 
Gannard, to find out all this. It’s lucky that Sir 
Mark is abroad. He would heal up the old family 
breach, rescue Miss Lyle from her servitude, and in- 
stall her at the castle with a handsome income of her 
own. He's in Italy now, I hear, but he’ll be travel- 
ling northward when the warm season opens.” 

“Sir Mark Trebasil was in Constantinople a fort- 
night ago,” said the valet, quietly, “ and will summer 
in Russia. An item in the ‘Court Chronicle’ an- 
nounced his movements yesterday. He expects to 
remain on the Continent for several years. You have 
a clear field, sir. Goin and win.” 

“{ will. Pack my valise at once. I shall set ont 
to-day for Cornwall. I will go and claim kinship 
with my pretty cousin without delay. We have lost 
months in searching her out. V’ll make quick work 
now.” 

* We must not forget to be cautious, sir,” said the 
valet. “'Tco much haste is worse than too little. We 
are playing for big stakes, you know.” 

Vernon did know, and he was not likely to injure 
himself by want of care and discretion, 

That very afternoon master and man proceeded by 
cab to the railway terminus. They were half an hour 
too early for the express train going westward, and 
just in time to witness the arrival of a train and the 
debarkation of its passengers, 

Among these a single group attracted the atten- 
tion of Charles Vernon. It was a group of three 
persous, making the transit of the narrow platform 
between the railway carriage and the waiting cab, 
but each oue of the persons was remarkable in her 
own way. 





First of all was a humpbacked dwarf—a hideou® 
little old woman, fourscore years of age, with a 
trained black silk dress, high-heeled boots, and a 
gold-mounted staff—a woman with a big, yellow, 
wriukled face, and keen, malicious eyes peering out 
of the dense shadow of a great poke-bonuet— 
@ woman who naturally inspired fear and awe in 
every one who looked at her. 

This was Madame Falconer. 

Close beliind her came a slim, graceful girl, of 
remarkable elegance of appearance, dressed in gray, 
and with a face whose dusk splendour inspired 
Vernon with a sudden intense admiration for her. 
Her glance chanced to fall upon him, and as Vernon 
looked full into her eyes of sombre glory an. electric 
thrill convulsed his heart. 

The girl was Joliette Stair. 

The little party from Blair Abbey was fairly on 
its way to the Continent, 

The old lady, the girl, and the grim old serving- 
woman entered the cab and drove away, leaving 
Vernon standing like a statue, his face pale, his 
heart beating tumultuously. 

The valet approached him. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” he questioned. 

“ Did. you see that girl?” demanded Vernon. “She 
is of noble birth, dare swear. I neversaw a woman 
before who had power to stir my sluggish blood. 
Gannard, that woman is my fate!” 

“ Which, sir? The old lady?” 

“The girl. I swear that girl shall be my wife, 
whatever bonds now hold her. Do you hear? I 
swear it! The cabis gone. It is too late to follow. 
Never mind. I shall see her again, Gannard. She 
is sure to cross my path again. ‘The fiend is always 
ready tohelp me, ‘I'hat girl is bound to be my wife. 
I have met my fate !!” 

A strange excitement possessed the usually calm 
and passionless villain. His eyes glittered, his cheeks 
burned. He paced the platform, he questioned the 
guard of the newly arrived train ; he was sivgularly 
moody and thoughtful. The valet found it impossible 
to understand him. 

Vernon took his place in the westward-bound train 
in due time, but he was very silent, 

He took a whole compartment to himself, and the 


|} valet occupied the adjoining second-class compart- 


ment with other travellers, 

Vernon did not sleep. 

For hours he communed with himself, staring 
fixedly out of the window into the blackness, through 
which drifted clouds of red fire-sparks from the 
engine, seeing nothing, knowing nothing but his own 
black thoughts and schemes. 

Vernon and his man arrived at Langworth in the 
early morning, and proceeded toan hotel. ‘hey pro- 
cured rooms and retired to them. 

“Pll lie down fora nap, I think,” said Vernon. 
**Go to bed, Gannard. We've five good hours before 
breakfast-time. Order breakfast at eight, and havea 
trap ready for me at nine!” 

He dismissed his servant, but he did not lie 
down. 

Gannard heard him walk his floor for hours. 

“Something’s up,” thought the valet. “Can the 
sight of that little beauty at the London station havo 
upset him like this? He believesin fate. He be- 
lieves that she is his destiny! I pity her whoever 
she is, for he’ll seek her out as surely as he lives! 
I'm resolute enough, but Vernon is a demon !” 

At eight o’clock Vernon’s breakfast was served. 
At nine his trap was brought round, and he set out 
aloue on his visit to Blair Abbey. 

And as he rode along he set his thin lips together 
in a savage smile that was unpleasant to witness 
and muttered, in the tone of one whose mind is re- 
solved : 

“The thing is settled. The sight of the girl at 
the station has sealed Charlot Lyle’s fate. I must 
remove her from my path—destroy her atterly. I 
will not rest till the little dark, foreign-looking 
beauty is mine—mine !" 

He whipped his horse brutally, and dashed on 
towards the abbey. 

(To be continued.) 





Wastep Brauty.—One is troubled to see beauty 
wasted as well as wealth, or time, or mind, or other 
gift of Heaven. A lovely little maiden making her- 
self lovelier before the glass, to greet and gladden 
the eyes of all beholders, is not a sorry sight, if 
beneath the visible loveliness lie a tender heart, a 
mind under good coutrol, a strong and active will. 
But to see a silly little girl rely on ber colours and 
contours, and neglect mental culture, social grace, 
one might almost say Christian courtesy, is indeed 
melancholy. Her selfish little heart, her barren 
little mind, lord it already over her cheap, super- 
ficial beauties, and will soon leave nothing behind 
but a dreary waste. Her little victories are tempo- 
rary, her little failures lasting. She can never bea 





power, She can scarcely help being a drag. Her 
companions must be among the commonplace, not to 
say the vulgar, for she has nothing in eommon with 
the lofty and the grand. She would gasp. on the 
heights. She can assimilate nothing beyon! the 
soon be 


material. There is danger that she will 
unable to rise above the mean. 








THE RELIGION OF THE LAPLANDEKS. 

Tue church was fullof Lapps, and although I saw 
here and there as fine a young fellow as I would 
wish to meet, the major part of them were little, 
brown, weather-beaten figures, standing about five 
feet nothing, all clad in real Lapp costume. Has it 
ever been the reader’s luck to attend a benefit at a 
low fighting-house in London, and to take a note of 
the countenances of the smaller class of fighting 
men who form the principal actors in the scene? 
If so, he can form a very good idea of the F, pown 
character of Lappy physiognomy. One and all seem 
to have been cast in the same pugilistic mould— 
bullet heads, high cheek-bones, low foreheads, bright 
sunken eyes and flattened noses. 

The women were ranged in pews on one side, the 
men on the other (and this is the fashion of all 
Swedish churches), and, except that the former kept 
their high-peaked, sugar-leaf caps on during the 
service, you could see little difference between the 
two. None of these ladies could boast of much per- 
sonal attraction, their countenances being exactly 
like those of the men, and quite as brown and knotty. 
But there was one face which peered down from the 
gallery, from which I could hardly take my and 
which even haunts me to this day. It was that ofa 
litile flaxen-haired Lapp girl, about seven years old ; 
and a sweeter or more cherub-looking face I never 
set my eyes on; and the little blue-peaked ea; 
braided with silver, perched jauntily on her 4 
gave a lively kind of expression to perhaps the 
sweetest face I ever saw in my life. I never yet saw 
a child. so beautiful as this wi pp, an ay od 
might have made his fortune if he could only have 
transferred the expression of that countenance to 
his canvas. Certainly there can be no truth in 
breeding if such a little angel came from the rough 
stock that filled the body of this church. 

The service passed off quietly enough ; the com- 
munion began, and a curious sight it was to see 
these little vagabonds run 2 the tops of the 
pews, like so many rats on a plank, in hot haste to 
reach the altar; and now commenced a scene such 
as I never before witnessed in a church, and trust 
I shall never witness again. 

It seems that within the last few years a kind of 
fanaticism has crept in among these Lapps, and the 
Scriptures, instead of “ pouring oil upon a bruised 
spirit,” as every one is taught to believe who will 
read them aright, only fill them with imaginary 
terrors ; and, far different from the creed of the real 
Christian, they seem to think the best atonement 
they can make for their sins lies in outward show. 
I have seen a little of this kind of thing in other 
churches in Sweden, where at certain parts of 
service the women all commence groaning and sob- 
bing so loud that you can scarcely hear the clergy- 
man. This, however, soon passes off, and is 
worth notice. 

These Lapps, however, must have been far more 
susceptible, or far more wicked, for all at once, 
when the communion service began, two or three 
women sprang up in different parts of the church, 
and commenced frantically jumping, howling 
shricking and clapping their hands. I obse 
one middle-aged female particularly energetic, and 
who sank down ina kind of fit after about five 
minutes’ exertion. The infection soon spread, and, 
in a-few minutes, two-thirds of the congregation 
* joined in the cry,’’ and all order was at an end. 
Five or six would cluster round one individual, 
hugging, kissing, weeping and shrieking, till I 
really thought that some would be smothered. One 
old patriarch in particular, who sat close behind 
me, seemed an object of peculiar veneration, and 
the Lapps crowded from all parts of the church to 
hug him. How he stood it I cannot imagine; but 
he sat meekly enough, and at one time I counted no 
less than seven “ miserable sinners”’ hanging about 
the old man, all shrieking and weeping. 

Tho religious orgies of the wild aborigines in 
Australia round their camp fire are not half so 
frightfulas this scene, for they at least do not 
desecrate a place of worship with their mad 
carousals. 8. M. 








Hyaisnic TREATMENT OF THE AGED.—Mr. Haber- 
shon, in a clinical lecture, referring to the case of an 
old man, remarked: “The man died simply from 
the shock produced by coming out into the cold and 
fog, which, though only an inconvenience to us, was 
sufficient to lead to a fatal result on one whose circu- 
lation had become enfeebled, and whose vital force 
had so nearly lost its power. Iam reminded by thia 
case of an instance of longevity communicated to me 
by a gentleman the other day. His mother, who had 
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died at tlie age of one hundred and two, during th® 
winter months ‘had refused to get up, saying that 
she was only warm in bed.’ I have no doubt that it 
was owing to this uniform, warm temperature that 
she lived so long; and I mention the instance as a 
recommendation for you, when you have to prescribe 
for old people, to advise that they be kept warm. 
You should also look carefully after their nourish- 
ment, Old people cannot eat large meals; therefore 
they must take them more frequently. Many old 
people will wake up about three or four o’clock in the 
morning. It is a good plan that they should have 
some nourishment then; otherwise the interval be- 
tween the night and morning meals is too long for 
their declining strength. It is by care in such 


minutia that we may prolong the life of the aged.” 


ROMANCE, 

I po not believe in romance that comes to us by 
our call and wishes. Life has, in itself, in the most 
humble sphere, enough of the romantic to satisfy 
all our wishes. The joys and pains in our life, 
that lie about us like sunshine and shadow, try our 
hearts enough, without our longing for more, or 
constantly expecting that the romantic is yet to 
come. 

If we close our eyes to the idealities of life, if 
we keep from our hearts all its vain aspirations, if 
we hush the song of fancy, there will still be about 
us enough of romantic truth, both painful and 
pleasant, to fully satisfy all hearts that are open 
to the cali of sympathy, or not dead to their finer 
faculties. 

I sometimes think that birth but places in our 
hands, as it were, the implements and materials for 
tie building of our life; the love that bore us seems 
t» give us the foundations for our cottage or castle ; 
the vague dreams, those flights, as it were, from 
ourselves into the land of dreams, are but the 
search of the mind for the plan of the edifice. For 
years and years the search goes on; age, opening 
tho eye of understanding, gives to us new creations 
of the unknown visionary land. 

The lofty turrets of our castle grow dim in the 
bright effulgence of our dreams ; and the heart, in- 
toxicated in the lap of joy, pictures to itself the 
happiness of wealth, the proud feeling of honour, 
the dignity of position ; or else, restrained by a 
thankfulness of the present, the milder light of a 
morning life makes us see things more as they are 
in futurity, or else enables us to try and lay our 
plans for future actions ; these, the hopes, dreams, 
vain longings and weary regrets, the reaching out 
our arms at some bright hope, tosee it touch our 
lips, and then fade into a lost desire; or the stern 
necessities of life to suddenly become transformed 
into a thing of joy, to be a part of our being, the 
main artery of our life—all these are the different 
plans that the Infinite throws about us, for our 
minds to choose from in life’s plan. 

I do not deny that “there is a Divinity that 
shapes our ends,” but we are the masters of our 
work, and the Divine aid is but the help, the strong 
arm that lays the materials as we direct. 

‘’o me the body is the castle, where the mind 
reigns king, expelling by his will the many tempta- 
tions that, in the fairest form and sweetest tones, 
are constantly trying to get him from his tower, or 
subduing to a rational degree the many thoughts 
that fly like birds to every blossom that seemingly 
springs up along the road of life. 

Romance is but the torturing of the heart for 
hours, to sip but for a single moment some weak 
desire of the mind—to catch, seemingly, but a ray 
of sunlight that comes trembling through the dark- 
ness that fancy has enveloped you in. "Tis but 
changing the purposes of Divine will to suit our 
own weak minds, and, oh! how unhappy the heart 
ought to be that has brought from on high the clouds 
to be shadows about his feet, and how earnestly 
ought it to strive to break through the chill of life, 
and be again itself in the warm sunlight of Heaven’s 
good and gracious reality. Cc. C. 


MarrraGes.—The Scotch, like tho English, have 
their favoured months and days for marriage, and 
some interesting information on the subject is given 
in the report of the Registrar-General for that 
country, accompanying the census returns for 1871, 
just printed, It seems that the favourite day for 
marriage with the native-born Scot is Friday, the 
day ou which few or no marriages occur in England 
among true Engtishmen. In the year 1862, while in 
England only 2 per cent. of the marriages occurred 
on Friday, very nearly a half of all the marriages 
which occured in Scotland—namely, 43°83 per cent.— 
were celebrated on that day. The reasuns for this 
fact are partly the anti-Romish tendencies of the 
Scotch, which lead them to choose Friday, the 
Romish meagre day, especially for marriages, 
and partly because, Saturday being a half-holiday, 
the newly married couple are able tu evjoy mure of 
each other’s society after marriage than if the 





wedding took place on any other day of the 
week. After Friday, Thursday is the next favourite 
day, when 17°6 per cent. of all the marriages are 
celebrated. Then follows Monday, when 12°9 per 
cent. take place. Wednesday is looked upon with 
much less favour as @ marrying day, so that only 
6°8 per cent. of all the marriages are contracted on 
that day ; while 6°5 per cent. occur on Saturday, and 
only 0°9 per cent. on Sunday, From the English 
Registrar-General’s twenty-seventh report it appears 
that of the English marriages 32 per cent. were 
celebrated on Sunday, 21 per cent, on Monday, 17 
per cent. on Saturday, 11 per cent. on ‘Tuesday, 9 
per cent. on ‘Thursday, 6 per cent. on 

and 2 per cent. on Friday. The favourite months 
for marriage in Scotland are December and) June, 
after which follow November and July. May has 
the smallest number of marriages, and September 
the third smallest number. The Scotch have a par- 
tiality for contracting marriage on the, last day of 
December, provided it does not fall on a Saturday or 
Sunday, the great general holiday of that country 
being New Year's Day. Holidays have the effeek of 
quadrupling marriages in Scotland, as instanced by 
the fact that in Glasgow the average number of mar- 
riages per week is about eighty, but during the week 
of the fair the marriages, according te the prosperity 
of the yean, number from 250 to 400, 

THE LOST WILL. 

Mr, EpcERrzon had beemim poor health for months, 
yet no ~—— was apprehended, even by his 
physicians. His death wag very suddem He had 
walked out thet very dey, transacted sone business, 
and there were guestsinwited for the evening. He 
died sittingin his chair, If he had knowmwhatwas 
coming, I thinit he woulit have tried to bein a better 
mood. For months his irritability and peesisliness 
had been growing, and this day he wae in an 
especially bad humour with his wife and everybody 
else. 

Ah, well! he had time to speak a few penitent 
words. Them he was gone. 

Mary Clifton had married him at nimeteen. At 
twenty-three she foundiherself a widow. There was 
nothing new in the detwits of their engagement and 
marriage. Mr. Edgerton was fifty. Site did not 
marry him for love; her family were bemtupon the 
match. Home wasunpleasant to her. ‘his elderly 
man seemed kind and tender, and slie yielded at 
last. 

For eighteen months life was not. uncomfartable to 
her. It grew rapidly painfulafter that, Her husband 
was exacting, tyrannical, and parsimonious. He was 
not jealous in the ordinary sense of the word ; but he 
was jealous of every frieudship she formed—of evary- 
body who could, in the least, withdraw her attention 
from him, She must have found being“ an old man’s 
darling ”’ a very uncomfortable business, but she never 
complained or lost patience. 

He was dead. It was a great shock to her, At 
first her new freedom gave her a sense almost of de- 
solation and terror. When the will was read she 
found, to her surprise, that, with the exception of a 
few bequests to certain distant relatives (he had no 
near kindred), his whole fortune was left at her dis- 
posal. He had often threatened to leave her very 
little, and to endow some charity with his money. 

But the will had been made in the first days of his 
marriage, while these new ties were pleasant to the 
morose old man, and, in spite of the change which 
came over him, he had yever altered it. 

Mary passed the cust/mary period of mourning and 
retirement, She trav‘/led. She had a few valued 
friends about her. Gradually the bloom came back 
to her cheeks, the life to her eyes, Sometimes she 
felt afraid that she was wicked when she was startled 
by a perception of the fact that she enjoyed the per- 
fect liberty which had so unexpectedly taken the 
place of the positive servitude, even to the expression 
of an opinion, in which she had so long lived. For 
that period had seemed vefy long. She tried to gild 
it with tenderness and compassion, but it was difficult. 
That life had been very hard. “s 

She was not yet twenty-five when she yielded to 
the entreaties of her friends, who declared that it 
would be simply absurd to continue her nun-like 
existence. So she went to her house in town, took 
an elderly relative to live with her, and, though she 
tried to live quietly, still the world was too eager to 
gather about the rich, pretty widow to render this 
possible. 

But the gaieties of society were tiresome to her. 
She had got beyond a fondness for balls and similar 
amusements. 

“I must be getting old,” she thought often. 
“ How pleasant all this would have seemed once,” 

Bright as her life appeared, it was bald and bare, 
for there was a great want in her heart, a terrible 
Jack in everything. 


Mary had known her little romance. It held no 
startling details. She and Fred Liscombe had been 
girl and boy lovers, The families on either side 
never thought about the matter till Mary had passed 
seventeen and Fred was twenty-one. ‘I'len all the 
elders were indignant and horrified to find that the 
youthful pair considered themselves engaged. Mary 
was lectured and reproached till her ears ached as 
badly as her heart. Fred was shipped off to Egypt, 
where an uncle was making himself rich by specula- 
tion in wheat, and so the romance ended, 

I can conscientiously assert that during her mar- 
ried life Mary Edgerton never allowed herself to 
dwell upon those old memories. Nay, she believed 
them forgotten. Even after she was free to think of 
the past, to form new ties, she did not suppose that 
she had any feeling in regard to the old dream, 
beyond a certain tenderness, a pathetic softness, 
such as one has for a pretty poem, or a touching 
novel that one has read in early youth. 

It is odd, but the first perception she had of her 
mistake arose from finding herself attracted toward 
another man, @ man who stood out pre-eminent and 
noble among her host of new admirers. 

Gerald Landon was. thirty, handsoine, well con- 
nected, earnest in his: i not a rieh man ; 
though his position and success were such that 
nobody could accuse him of fortune-hunting, even 
when he devoted himself teawomamas rich as Mrs. 
Edgertom 

Sooner or later a woman must perceive; when a 
man’s heart has gone out to her, try as he may to 
guard his secret. At first tis idea fluttered Mary. 
Then it seemed a sort of rest ; them suddenly there 
rose between this man and her the recollection of 
the old dream. The feeling slie had towards him 
was not iu the least like her former sentiment for 
Fred, She respected, belicved in him, honoured his 
talents, enjoyed his society, but there was none of 
the.eld restlessness, the wild fancies of the bygone 
time. 

No,, she did not love him! More, the image of 
Fred Liscombe ance veused, she yielded to the spell, 
and. lived’ over those eld’ memories, which grew 
beantiful as a peep. into Paradise, Why, she cared 
for him still! She understood now the yearning, 
the laciein, her life. Her heart was still bound by 
[anqunaatechoter long since: believed snapped 
asuu 


There was not an instfact of cpquetry in Mary 
Edgerton’s mind, and she would not have played 
>with Landon’s heart any more than she would have 
bperilied an immortal soul.. She convinced herself 
that her own vanity had dbecived ler. He wasa 
friend, he liked her society; there was a strong 
sympathy between them, and that was all. 

She was as guarded as possiblein her conduct, and 
rather avoided the matter, in fact; for the (to her- 
self unconscious) change in her manner, the avoid- 
ance of private téte-a-tétes, the quietly putting him 
back on the footing of an ordivary acquaintance, 
tilled him with painful apprehension, and forced his 
secret from his lips long before he had meant to give 
it utterance. 

So he told the story of his love. Poor Mary! It 
sounded very sweet to her. She fairly longed to 
listen. But up rose Fred Liscombe’s image between 
this man and her; and the beautiful eyes, which had 
been a spellin her girlhood, seemed looking at her 
with passionate reproach. 

“Don’t! Please don’t say any more!” was all sho 
could falter. She was as confused and troubled as if 
she had been sixteen. 

Of course, she could not leave the matter here. 
She had clearly to say that he could never be more 
to her than a friend. Her real reason she could not 
give. Howcould she say what it really was that 
kept her heart aloof from his? He did his best to 
subdue his pain; he asked pardon for having de- 
ceived bimself. At least, she would let him be her 
friend still? If ever trouble came, she would turn 
to him ? 

She promised, and was glad to do so; he was so 
good, so wise, so trustworthy! She should always 
feel safe, remembering that he would be ready to aid, 
should care or perplexity overtake ber. 

For a few days she felt almost wicked, though she 
had done nothing which could call for censure from 
the harshest judge or the tenderest conscience. 

A few days, then a joy so restless, a vision so bright, 
took possession of her soul that her dazzled eyes 
could scarcely perceive him, or any other object in 
the common world, from which she had suddenly been 
lifted. 

She was ata reception, one evening, where there 
was some excellent music, with other exalted amuse- 
ments, which Mary felt herself just then unable pro- 
perly to appreciate, wondering what made her grow 
so dull and stupid. 

Sho was looking younger and prettier than usual, 





more like a girl than a woman pust twenty-five. She 
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was dressed in white, with violet decorations, aud a 
bunch of violets in her hair—a costume like one she 
had often worn iu the old days, because Fred Lis- 
combe liked it. 

Somebody was talking to her, and she trying to 
listen. But how could she? For once, in the long- 
ago, she had been at a ball in this very house with 
Fred Liscombe. It was her last happy evening, for 
the troubles began just after. 

The hostess’s voice sounded in her ear. 

“] have promised that you will not have forgotten 
an old friend, Mrs. Edgerton,” were the words she 
heard. 

Mary looked up quickly. 

There stood Fred Liscombe! She had not sup- 
posed him nearer than Egypt, but she felt no sur- 
prise. It seemed so natural to see him standing there, 
with his glorious eyes full of welcome, the smile 
which softened his haughty face wreathing his lips. 

‘*Has Mrs. Edgerton forgotten ?” he asked, gently. 

Forgotten! Why, the past, the parting, the long 
years, seemed alla dream, Space and time were an- 
nihilated! This was the very scene she had long 
lived over! Positively, for an instant, that was the 
thought in herjmind. 

But she was too much accustomed to self-restraint 
not to remember that she was near betraying her 
emotion to curious eyes. She held out her hand, the 
hand that had go often lain in his, and been warmed 
pA and her voice was steady enough as she 
said: 

“Tam very glad tosee you, I had not heard of 
your arrival.” 

As he answered she looked a little beyond him, 
for the sight of his face made her dizzy still. She 
looked, and saw Gerald Landon, with his eyes fixed 
upon her, 

He bowed, and turned away; but Mary knew that 
he understood now why she had sent him from her. 

Their hostess floated away to her other guests. 

A tiresome mav, who had been whispering stupid 





nothings, which Mrs. Edgerton had not heard, took 
himself off likewise. 

Fred Liscombe sauk into the seat beside her. 

“T dreaded so to come home,” he said, “I feared 
to see you. I could not tell if you would be giad.” 

Her heart bounded like a suddenly uncaged bird, 
but she could control herself now. 

“You should not be unjust to old friends,’’ she 
said. ‘I hope you have not grown misanthropic ?” 

She raised her eyes, with a smile; but his auswer 
made her drop them. 

“Small wonder if I had,” he said. “It seems a 
whole life—an eternity !” 

He had come back, he loved her still—he loved 
her. But she must hide her emotion. She must 
not be bold and uuwomanly. She tried for ordinary 
words, but it was a palpable effort, aud he would not 
aid her, 

“ Say again that you are glad,” he half whispered. 

Fortunately for her up came other men. 

Mrs. Edgerton was too important a personage, in 
those days, for any one to be allowed to engross her 
for many moments. 

Pred frowned, and pulled his moustache just in 
the old way, looking so handsome in his irritation. 
Ah, how natural it seemed, and how delightful! 

He kept lis place by her side for awhile. He came 
back whenever he could get near her. It was just 
living the old days over. Oh, her dream, her beauti- 
ful dream! 

Late in the evening he came up to her again. 

“Our hostess has said we may dance a little, by 
way of a finale. They tell me it is old-fashioned to 
waltz; but I have begged for one. Will you take 
my arm? ‘I'he old waltz, you know.” 

The music struck up and the next minute she was 
floating down the room, supported by his arm. 

“TI must go now,” she said, when the music ceased. 
**My cousin is not very well. It is too bad to keep 
her up avy longer.” 


She dared not stay. Shecould not. That was the | 





——— 
——— 


true reason. When she came down from the dressing- 
room Liscombe was waitiug. 

“ May I come and see you ?” he asked, 

She tried to make some jesting answer, but, he 
would not jest. 

“May I come to-morrow?” he added, peremp- 
torily. 

She bowed her head, motioned him to give his 


| arm to her elderly relative, hurried on, and entered 
| her carriage. She glanced out as they drove away, 


He was still standing on the footway, the glare of a 
gas-lamp falling full on his face. He was looking at 
her, with a half-tender, half-reproachful look, such 
as he used to give her when she had been guilty of 
some bit of girlish teazing. 

He came to the house next day, ani had the good 
fortune to find her alone. She attempted to talk of 
indifferent matters, to speak of his life in Egypt, but 
he would not be put off. 

*T came to England with just one thought,’’ he 
said, “I must tell you. It rests with you whother 
[ go back by the next steamer. I love you! I have 
never ceased to love you! Mary, Mary, speak to 
me. Doyou care? Is the old dream quite dead? 
Must I go away again?” 

The bare thought was torture. Instinctively, she 
put out her hand, with a dread of his sudden de- 


| parture, He seized it, and covered it with kisses. 


“Is it true? Do you really care? Oh, my 


i darling! Ob, these years! WhatI have sufferod!” 


His suffering for her! The idea made reason or 
prudence impossible. She could not recollect what 
changes these years of separation must unavoidably 
have wrought in both. She could not recollect that, 
before enteriug into an engagement, they ought to 
see more of qne another, She could only remember 
that he had suffered for her sake, and that he loved 
her still, 

So, once more, Fred Liscombe folded ber to his 
heart. 

“ For months and months I could not come back,” 
he said. “Iwas held fast by that odious business. 
‘Then I grew afraid. I dared not come ‘She my 
have forgotten,’ I said. ‘Better to stay hore, anid 
live on the old dream than to see her aud know that 
she has forgotten.’ Mary, I should have gone 
mad !” 

‘But you are here now. You know [ did not 
forget!” she whispered. 

Liscombe would not hear of keeping their engage- 
ment a secret, even for a day; there was no reason, 
he said; he was too proud, tuo happy. 

So Mary consented. The whole world congratu- 
lated, of course. The proud Liscombe family wero 
in ecstasies. They had always loved her so, they 
now declared ; she was just the wife for Fred—she 
was a darling,an angel! And Mary absolutely for- 
got the days when they had flouted her, and denied 
to all who would listen that Fred had any attach- 
ment to the ruined banker's daughter. 

Mr. Landou wrote her a little note of congratula- 
tion. He was going out of town for a while, that 
was all he said about himself. But the letter was 
so kind, so tender, that Mary’s eyes filled with tears. 
She could not speak of it, even to Fred; it was too 
sacred. 

The engagement announced, Fred began to plead 
for a speedy marriage. I suppose—thuugh the haste 
filled her with a certaiu dread, which surprised her- 
self—that Mary could not have resisted his eloquence. 
But that decision was taken out of her hands. She 
received news of the death of an elder sister, who 
lived in Scotland. Of course, retirement and 
mourning were necessury for a time, though Mrs. 
Dormer had never done anything to attach Mary to 
her. 

Fred had to yield. He did not do it good- 
humouredly. But Mary considered his disappoint- 
ment too natural for her to blame his airs of re- 
proach. At least she would set a time for their 
marriage. She could not refuse. But she would 
only name the following September. Liscombe 
fretted a good deal, but sie was firm here. 

“ Ah, be content,” she said. “Think how much 
has been granted us. It seems wicked, Fred, to 
repine.” 

It was near spring. The weather already began 
to make one think of the country and have yearn- 
ings forthe summer. Mary was glad that she had an 
excuse for quiet and solitude. She did not want 
the world staring at her happiness. She wanted to 
keep it to herself, till she could grow accustomed to 
its brightness, after the long stretch of cold, gray 
sky, beneath which she had so long journeyed. 

Fred was a most devoted lover—exigent too; but 
it was sweet to yield to him. Life was full of 
interest and excitement, quietly as she lived, Fred's 
impulsiveness, nay, even grave faults of temper, did 
did not trouble her. He had always been so. It 
was ‘ Fred’s way,’’a proof too of his love; he could 
not bear to have her occupied with anybody else 
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He wanted their lives to realize the pretty verse she 

so often sang to herself in these days about two 

hearts with but one single thought—two beivgs with 

one sou : 

— month3 passed. It was now the first of 
une. 

Mary’s cousin, Mrs. Gore, was not well. The 
physicians advised change of air. She had better 
go to Eastbourne at once, they said, where Mrs. 
Edgerton owned a handsome house, 

Fred was to follow them very soon, of course, in- 
tering to stop at an hotel. Mary had literally never 
th: .ght about his pecuniary success during these 

ears. 

" Once he said to her: 

‘You are marrying a poor map, Madame Mil- 
lionaire; that is, compared to yourself! Egypt has 
been rather a failure.” 

She could not be sorry. It was sweet to think 
that she could give him all. But she did not suppose 
he would wish for an idle life. She talked of this 
sometimes. 

Fred had various grand schemes of which he spoke 
vaguely. He admitted that he hated business. He 
described the torture of its dry details so glowingly 
that she pitied him for the hard life he had led. He 
meant to be an author, to write books he said. He 
read Mary the beginnings of several novels and 

lays. 

. He was a genius, she said to herself, when she 
heard them. Why, she had never half appreciated 
him! He would have the whole world at his feet. 
He would go down to posterity like a brilliant star. 
And he loved her! Nowonder if he were a little 
capricious and excitable; it was the organization of 
genius! 

She went to Eastbourne with her cousin. Fred 
was back and forth often, Sometimes, on his 
return from London, he looked pale and ill. Mary, 
on such occasions, feared that he worked,too hard 
over his novel. 

When the last of July came, and she discovered 

that his much-dreamed-of book, so far from being 
ready for publication, was not farther advanced than 
it had been in May, the first faint cloud over- 
shadowed her happiness. She was a girl no longer, 
remember, youthful as she seemed in this restoration 
of her dream. Shecould not endure the idea of his 
wasting time, or frittering away what she believed 
his great talents. So she expostulated, or, rather, 
tried to urge him on. At first he bore her counsels 
pleasantly. But, before long, the time came when 
Fred’s literary visions became a rather sore subject 
between them, To keep from blaming him she 
took refuge in the idea that his health was not good, 
and frightened herself by all sorts of apprehensions, 
and Fred did not attempt to ease her mind. 
* One day she received a letter from her agent. 
He wrote that he had an excellent opportunity to 
dispose of some property which she did not wish to 
keep; but he found that he had not the deeds, and 
suggested that they must be somewhere among 
the papers of Mr, Edgerton which had been over- 
looked, 

Mary thought all business papers were in the 
agent’s hands; but at last the housekeeper remem- 
bered that, when the house was shut up, Mr. Edger- 
ton had left a box in one of the attic rooms. So 
Mary had it brought down, and put in her dressing- 
room, that she might examine it at her leisure. 

That afternoon it rained. She did notexpect Fred 
till the morrow. 

So Mary took advantage of her leisure to begin the 
search, She had to send for a locksmith, as she bad 
no key that would open the trunk. 

It was a rather painful business, this turning over 
the dead man’s letters and papers. It brought the 
cold, bard life back with dismal vividness. She was 
sorry that she had not sent the box to Mr. Rowe, and 
let him examine it. 

But the deed was found at last. 

As Mary unfolded it, to be sure there was no mis- 
take, a loose page fluttered from it, and feil on the 
floor. She saw her husband’s handwriting, picked it 
up, and, half-mechanically, began to read. 

She stopped, looked about like a person won- 
dering if she could be awake, then read or to the end. 

She had found a new will. 

A certain income, not too large, was left to her, as 
long asshe remained unmarried. ‘The rest of the 
fortune was divided between Mr Edgerton’s relatives 
and charity. 

The first clear sensation which stood up from the 
whirl of thought in Mary’s brain was a feeling of 
positive guilt. She had no right to this money 
which gilded her life. 

The paper was not a regular will, not written in 
proper form, not dated or signed; but for awhile 
these facts did nut strike Mary. She felt like a 
culprit, as if she deserved to be dragged off to pri- 
sou a8 & criminal, 





She sat there alone, till almost dusk, holding th® 
paper in her hands, wondering what were the first 
steps she ought to take. Her confused meditation 
was interrupted by a knock at the door. 

“T am busy,” she called, impatiently. 

“But, ma’am, if you please, Mr. Liscombe is down- 
stairs,” her maid responded. 

Ah, here was help! Fred would tell her what to 
do, how to manage, how to repair the evil as quickly 
as possible. Without waiting an instant she hurried 
downstairs. She never remembered that she was in 
a loose dress, and her hands dusty from the papers, 
till she caught Fred’s look of disapproval, 

“Iam so glad you have come, so glad! Please 
don’t look at my dress, Fred, I have been examining 

apers. 

Then it struck her what a blow she was about 
to deal him. Ho would suffer. She did not care for 
herself, Buthe! He was notrich, His health was 
delicate. She should come to him a beggar. 

“Why, how pale you are!” he exclaimed, for- 
getting disapproval, in wondering anxiety. 

She sank into a chair, and stared drearily at him. 
The paper fluttered in her trembling hand, and 
attracted his attention. 

“What is the matter? What have you got 
there ?” he asked, impatiently. 

“Oh, Fred! It is what I found,” she gasped. “It 
is a new will.” 

“A new will?” he repeated. “Impossible !” 

“ Yes, it is. The money is not mine. I have no 
right to it! Oh, Fred! Fred! I would not mind for 
myself; but you, you!” 

He almost snatched the os ed from her hand. He 
felt his face turn white, He moved towards a win- 
dow to hide it from her. 

He read the pages carefully, and his look changed. 
He began to laugh. 

“ You dear little goose,” he said. 
more about business than a baby.” 

She looked upat him in surprise, 

“It is Mr. Edgerton’s writing,” she said. 

“T don’t dispute that; but it is not a will,” said 
Fred, still laughing. 

“ He meant it for one,” she said. 
tion is explicit.” 

“ It is not a will,” interrupted Liscombe, evidently 
irritated by her obstinacyin not understanding. “ It 
is paper on which ho jotted down some ideas that 
he afterwards gave up. Why, the will was read and 
proved, child, long ago.” 

“ That was the one he made just after—after our 
marriage,” said Mary. “ ‘hat is dated the very 
summer we were here.” 

Fred assumed a resigned air, sat down by her, 
took her hands in his. 

“ There is no possibility of discussion, dear,” he 
said. ‘*Mr. Edgerton made one will—this scrap of 
paper concerns nobody.” 

“It would be a will, if it had been signed and 
regularly witnessed,” she persisted. 

“I should be named Jones if my father had been 
Jones before me,” said he, “ Why, Mary, I had no 
idea you were such a baby about business, I 
wonder you have not been cheated out of all you 
have got.” 

She drew her hands away from him. 

“LT have not managed my affairs ill,” she said. 
“ T don’t pretend to be very wise, Fred. At least, I 
can read, That paper Mr. Edgerton meant to make 
his last will. He often threatened me with changing 
it, when he was—was irritable.” 

“ Then, if he ever meant it, he was served right 
by being put out of the world before he could do so 
infamous a thing,” cried Liscombe, his face flushing 
with anger. 

From any other, perhaps, this speech might have 
been natural enough, but in his mouth it sounded 
coarse, and hart her. 

“For shame!’’ she said. 
you are saying.” 

“Yes, I do!” he cried. “The man treated you 
abominably. My mother has told me. I'd like ft 

“ Oh, don’t, Fred,” she broke in, with a shudder. 
“T can’t hear you speak like that. I will not. Mr. 
Edgerton’s health was poor. He was often irritable, 
but never cruel, never intentionally unkind.” 

Fred saw that he had gone too far in his anger. He 
retreated at once. 

‘*I beg your pardon, my darling! 
You are to be happy now, at last. 
this absurd paper, and be done,” 

Mary snatched it from his hands, Her face grew 
paler still. 

“ You don’t think what you are saying,” she re- 
plied, in a choked voice, 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed. 
think I had proposed destroying a will. 
is fairly insulting.” 

“Ah, don’t ‘be angry, Fred. I am suffering 
enough now,” she pleaded. “I know you did notthink. 


“ You know no 


‘a Every direc- 


“You don’t think what 


Let it all go. 
Just let me tear 


“One would 
Why, this 





“Think! Why, that paper means nothing at all.” 

“Mr. Edgerton meant it for his last will,” she re- 
peated. 

He looked at her, as if he wondered whether she 
had gone mad. 

“Upon my life, I never heard of such a delu- 
sion,” he exclaimed. “Well, perhaps it is a subject 
I ought not todiscuss. I only remembered you, uot 
myself.” 

“I know—I know,” she cried, laying her head on 
his shoulder, and shedding a few tears, 

He soothed her, petted her, and, presently, she 
could talk again, 

“ What ought I to do first ?” she asked, at last. 

“I thought we had done with the matter,” groaned 
Fred, goaded to such a pitch of exasperation that 
. a difficult to keep his temper under proper con- 

rol. 

“Oh, Fred, I must consult with you!” 

“No! If you cannot let the thing rest, consult 
your lawyer, Mr. Rowe, Woe will laugh heartily 


° your nonsensical idea that there is anything to 
ty) 


“Nothing todo? Why, I am spending other peo- 
ple’s money. I have found an expression of my hus- 


band’s last wishes!” 

She choked again. This time Fred did not 
attempt to soothe her, He saw the dangerous 
aspect the subject had assumed in her mind. He 
was afraid to argue farther, It would look ill. But 
sumething must be done to quiet her. 

“ Will you let me send for Mr. Rowe?” he asked, 
“ He is the proper person to advise you. I will go 
and telegraph.” 

“ Yes,”’ Mary said. “He must know atonce. He 
must inform the others.” 

‘* What others, in the name of Heaven ?” 

“ Mr, Egerton’s relatives, and the charity people.” 

“ They have nothing to do with it——” 

* They have to receive their own,” she interrupted. 

Alarmed and angry as he was, he began to laugh. 

“They would have hard work to prove their 
rights,”’ he said. 

« They are proved to me,” she replied, holding up 
the paper. “Ah, Fred! Fred! and I shall be a 
burden to you, after all! I—— Oh, my poor Fred!” 

He put her in a chair, kissed her, and hurried out. 
Tle could not avoid giving way to his rage if he 
stopped. 

He came back late, in the evening, but guests were 
present, and so no farther conversation ensued. 

The next morning Mr. Rowe arrived at East- 
bourne. As Liscombe had desired, tho lawyer went 
to him first. Fred explained the whole matter. Mr. 
Nowe agreed with him that the paper was techni- 
cally no will, and added that ninety-nine people 
would say that for Mrs. Edgerton to take notice of her 
discovery would be simple insanity. Fred went with 
him to her house, He was loving and tender, 
Indeed, she looked pale and worn enough after her 
sleepless night to have softened a heart of granite. 

“Now I am going to leave Mr. Rowe to dispel the 
cobwebs in your brain,’”’ Fred said, after a little. “I 
have explained the whole matter to him. I will come 
back in an hour.” 

Br Mary and her legal adviser went over the 
affair. 

Mr. Rowe felt it his duty to tell her she had a legal 
right to the estate, that the paper had no force iu the 
courts, that many people would think her Quixotic. 
But she ended where she began. 

‘If my husband had lived this paper would have 
been made his will. I should be guilty, to my own 
conscience, if I did not act upon the directions here 
set down.” 

“If your husband had not again changed his mind 
I should think he would have executed this new 
will,” Mr, Rowe said, at last, speaking like any 
lawyer would. 

** He was ill, after we went back to town,” re- 
plied Mary. “ He attended little to business. He 
did not think himself in danger, and so put it off.” 

“ That reason will hardly hold,” said the lawyer. 

“T tell you he said, often and often, that he 
would not let ne have his fortune to waste——” 

“ My dear madam, the irritability of a sick man!" 

Finally, Mr. Rowe stopped. Mary had made up 
her mind what it was right to do,and she would 
not change, 

So Fred Liscombe learned that once again his 
hope of wedding a fortune was likely to be a 
failure. He had at one time been engaged to a rich 
girl, but her friends broke off the match. At the 
time he heard of Mary’s widowhood he had got into 
the power of an unscrupulous woman, who was de- 
termined to marry him at any price ; but he did get 
rid of her at last. With all this, he loved Mary, in 
his impulsive, passionate fashion. But he was in 
debt. His uncle was angry with him. Money he 
must have. 

In a few days came a letter from Mr. Rowe. He 
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had taken it on himself, he wrote, to ask the opinions 
of various other legal men. ‘There could not even 
be a moral obligation, they said, upon his client. If 
Mr. Edgerton had meant to make that paper into a 
will there had been ample time, for he lived for 
months after it was written. The inference, it might 
be called a certainty even, was that the deceased had 
decided not to act upon his idea, which was the 
caprice, no doubt, of an invalid insome moment of 
excitement. Even if Mrs. Edgerton persisted, ehe 
would have to make a formal conveyance of the pro- 
perty, for the court could not recognize the will, at 
least as giving a title. 

‘“* Now,” cried Fred, “I hope you are satisfied.” 

Mary looked at him with a sad smile. 

“JT will give you my answer in two days,” she 
said, 

He meant to let the matter rest; but though he 
was affectionate and kind, he could not help worry- 
ing her. It came with a bad grace, considering the 

cireumstances. She was frightened at last to see the 
difference between the man and her ideal. 

At the end of the time she had set, she sent him 
this letter. 

“IT have sent the paper to Mr. Rowe again. I have 
instructed him at once to make known to the parties 
concerned my decision. My dear Fred. I could not 
act otherwise. The more I recall the past, the more 
complete is my certainty that my husband only de- 
layed his intentions too long. I cannot agree with 
the lawyers in this, I knew my husband better 
than they did. Had he lived, that will would 
have been legally made. He sent for Mr. 
Rowe only two days before his death, and was 
too ill to see him when he came. Nothing 
could induce me, therefore, to keep this money. 
I should never have a happy moment—not an 
instant of peace. I believe that so to act would 
lose me my soul. One must obey one's conscience. 
No other can be a law toone. Now, my dearest and 
best friend, for ourselves. Yet I will not speak of 
myself. You know my heart. ‘This is what 1 want 
tosay. I shall never blame you if what the world 
will call my insanity alienate you from me, Had I 
known this fact when we first met after our long 
separation, I would never have engaged myself to 
you, unless you were sure that a poor woman would 
not be a hindrance and drag to you. Itis all in your 
hands. Whatever you decide I will obey. Think 
well before you answer. I would rather die to-night 
than that your affection should lead you to takea 
step which you might regret in the future; and, 
perhape, it would be a future full of care and bard 
work.” 

After the letter was gone she received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Rowe. He had held an interview 
with Mr. Edgerton’s two cousins. ‘hey were up- 
right, honourable men. There was a condition to 
which they would listen. They proposed that the 
property should be divided into three equal shares, 
Mrs. Edgerton reserving a third, the amount intended 
for the charity to be taken out of the property before 
any division. 

Mary Edgerton’s first thought was: 

“Tam glad I sent my letter before this came.” 

Then she felt ashamed of her doubt and suspicion, 
and tried to believe in her ideal, and hold fast to her 
faith. 

A week passed before she received news. 

“* My one love,” Liscombe wrote, “ you have broken 
my heart, I cannot drag you down to poverty. I 
will not. The fragment of a competency, that you 
possess, independent of that wicked old man’s fortune, 
will support you, if you are by yourself. Iam going 
back to Egypt. I sail to-day. I dare not even see 
you again, lest my courage should fail, lest my selfish 
love should overpower my judgment, and I be cruel 
enough to accept the sacrifice you are so generously 
willing to make. 

* My affairs have gone from bad to worse. I have 
just received letters from my uncle. In any case I 
should have been compelled to return to Egypt, In 
any case I should have had to tell you that I was a 
ruined man. 

‘Some time, when we are both long past youth, 
I may attain a competency. How can I ask you to 
wait? How can I bind you bya promise? Ah, 
you have been very cruel to yourself and me. We 
might have been happy! While I worked and 
proved myself worthy of your trust we might have 
been at ease and happy. I will not reproach you! 
Another man might accuse you of having more 
generosity than heart. I suffer in silence.” 

So it was all over, her beautiful dream, her idyl ? 
Was her heart broken? She could not tell. It 
seemed to her that what she felt was a sense of dis- 
appointment, of loss, She did not seem to regret 
s0 much the lover as the love. Life looked so cold 

and blank. She read again that shallow letter. 
ier heart ached, and bitter tears fell irom ber eyes. 
Weise they for him? 














She lived through another month. Then ther® 
camo to her from a friend, who held proofs to attest 
her words, of such conduct on Frederick Liscombe’s 
part that had they come to her on the way to the 
altar she must bave turned back. His life abroad, 
the reasons which detained him long after he might 
with propriety have sought her; they all came; no- 
thing was spared her. 

So once more she reached that crisis in life where 


we cry out that the world has come toan end, She. 


was still a rich woman, but her wealth was valueless 
now, save as it might help her to aid the poor and 
suffering. 

At last she met Gerald Landon again. 

He held his peace fora whole year. He was the 
kind, devoted friend of yore; but he never troubled 
her, by look or word, that could disturb her sense of 
rest in his society, 

She talked freely with him, looking on him only as 
a friend. 

Had he addressed words of love to her she would 
have been shocked at the idea that he supposed she 
could go thus easily from one man’s affection to an- 
other. 

Yet sometimes, when she thought that his love too 
was dead, she felt a certain sadness. 

**I was not born to keep hearts,’’ she would say, 
drearily, to herself. 

At the end of the year, during which Gerald Lan- 
don had supported Mrs. Edgerton by his friendship 
and society, he delicately approached the subject 
which lay nearest his heart, but which had been so 
long carefully hidden. The result was that, as Mrs. 
Lan don, she had the unspeakable delight of keeping 
the heart which she had won while Mrs, Edgerton. 

Fred Liscombe married a rich Hollander, and re- 
turred no more to England, I must tell you that she 
forced him to live in a stupid Datch town, and, 
metaphorically, sat always on his head. I trust this 
is poctic justice. L. B, 





FACETI 4A. 

A yout wag,recently married toa girl who had 
refused him eighteen times. He wishes now that 
he hadn’t asked her but seventeen. 

A PRUDENT clergyman, unwilling to accuse a 
citizen of falsehood, said he used the truth with 
penurious frugality. 

Wuewn deaf-and-dumb lovers are married two 
members of the wedding party are sure to be un- 
speakably happy. 

Dear AT THE Price.—Last year the police force 
paid 1,0001. for “a legal adviser.” What queer 
‘‘advice” he must have given them!—Hornet. 

A GOURMAND, wishing for some sauce for his 
dumplings, forgot the name of it, and said: “ Here, 
waiter, fetch me some of that gravy that you wallow 
your dumplings in!” 

An Aberdeen gentleman, on presenting a lace 
collar to his idolitrada, said, carefully, ‘‘Do not let 
any one else rumple it.” “No, dear,” she replied, 
“T'll take it off.” 

Lorp Lytton says, “Six well-educated, clever 
girls out of ten keep a journal ; not one well-educated 
man in ten thousand does.” This is accurate, but we 
always thought it was seven out of ten. 

“Do you know how to cast iron ?” asked the pro- 
prietor of a factory of a green countryman who 
applied to him for work. “ Well, yes,” said the 
bumpkin, seratching his head, “I was reckoned 
good at pitching quoits at home.” 

A youne lady who entered a music shop and 
asked the young man in attendance, “Have you 
‘Happy Dreams’?” was astonished when he 
replied, “‘ No, ma’am ; I’m mostly troubled with the 
nightmare.” He didn’t know why she went out so 
hurriedly. 

“Dew CLoupep.”—Disgraceful disclosures as to 
“Manchester Mildew’’ have lately been brought to 
light. An old adage bids us give a certain un- 
mentionable personage his due, This in Cottono- 
polis evidently takes the form of mill dew. 

A FrencuMan returning from his first visit to 
England declares that in our isle he found no ripe 
fruits except preserves, nothing polished except 
steel, but winds up with “ what superb human pro- 
ductions!” 

I once had a constant and troublesome visitor, 
whom I tried many ways to dislodge, First I 
essayed smoke, which he bore like a badger; then 
fire, which he bore like a salamander, At last I 
lent him five shillings, and have not seen him since, 

AMONG THE OLD MASTERS. 

Master Tommy: ‘I suppose that when this nice, 
bright, clean, new picture is finished that nasty 
dingy old one will be taken down, and this one put 
in its place !”—Punch. 

Ducks AND Drakes,—A Mr, Mallard, poor-rate 
collector, has beep committed for trial for embezzling 
one thousand five hundred pounds. This Mallard is 





a duck—a lame duck just now—having played ducke 
and drakes with the money.—/ un. 


CRUEL, 

Old Man (seductively): “Could you heat o 
happle, boy ?” 

Boy (hopefully) : “ Yes, gran’pa; forty!” 

Old Man (archly): “Give us yer money, then, an’ 
T'll get yer a good penn’orth !”—Fun. 

“I CAN'T pass you to-night,” said the checktaker 
of a concert-room recently to an inveterate free-lister. 
“ Well,” responded the veteran, “I don’t want you to 
pass me, me just stay where you are, and I'll pass 
you,” and he passed. 

“ON HIS DIGNITY.” 

Affable Old Gentleman (who has unintentionally 
entered a smoking-carriage): “Dear me! How long 
is it since you learned to smoke, my boy?” 

Precocious Young Gent: “Shan’t condescend 
"gratify impertinent curiosity!”—Punch. 

A Suave ror Kincs.—“ Did Napoleon shave 
himself?” I inquired. “ Yes,” answered Talleyrand, 
“but very slowly, and conversing during the opera- 
tion, He used to say that kings by birth were shaved 
by others, but that he who has made himself ros 
shaves himself.” 

“ MOST MUSICAL, MOST MELANCHOLY!” 

Mrs. Gushington Parvenu: “ Very nice, Whatis 
the name of that piece, dear?” 

Niece: “It’s a sonata, aunt.” 

Mrs. G. P. (who imagines she detects something of 
the Italian in the. title): ‘Ab, yes, delightful, It’s 
considered a very fine opera too, is it not, dear? " 

No Inpgep!—“ I wouldn’t marry the keeper of a 
crockery shop, if I were you,” said a young lady to 
& friend who was engaged to one of that respectable 
class of citizens. “Why not?’? “Because your 
husband would never be at home, as he’d always 
be dealing in China.” The wedding preparations 
went on just the same. 

“IN RETREAT.” 

Brown: “Hullo, Jenkins! What's brought you 
here? Where's your wife? What! have you gota 
divorce, or a dispensation from the Pope, or 
what a 

Jenkins (who has enjoyed his whitebait): ‘No, 
on’y a plenary indulgence!’’—Punch, 

THE QuakER Way,.—“ William,” said one Quaker 
to another, “thee knows I never call anybody 
names, but, William, if the Premier should come to 
me and say, ‘Joshua, I want thee to find me the 
biggest liar in the country,’ I would come to thee 
and say, ‘ William, the Prime Minister wants to see 
thee particularly,’ ”’ 

BEGINNING AT THE BEGINNING, 

“ And what’s your favourite study, missy ?” 

“ Chronology !"” 

“Oh, chronology, is it? Now, what is the date of 
the creation of the world?” 

“ oe we haven’t got so far as that, grandpa’ !”— 
me. 


Pw 
CONSOLATORY. 

Farmer: “ Well, this isa bad job, now! I think 
the hog's been killed by the lightning during the 
storm last night !—eh, Sam ?” 

Sam: “ Yes, indeed, But very lucky that the 
thunder did not hit him—would have knocked him 
all to smash if it had!” 

A HIGHLANDER was sorely troubled abont the 
scientific assertion that the sun was a@ stationary 
body, and did not move round the earth. “For,” 
said he to his minister, “ didn’t Joshua command the 
sun to stand still?” ‘ Very well,” responded the 
parson, “ show me, if you can, the passage of Scrip- 
ture where it was said that Joshua ever commanded 
the sun to move again.” 

Tue Northumberland House lion, since it has 
been taken down, has heen examined by an eminent 
vet, and found to be perfectly healthy, and not to be 
a roarer. The body of the lion is of lead, but his 
tail, which was the admiration and belief of every 
one, was found to be a hollow copper tube. One 
after the other fond illusions of our life are taken 
from us, and we find what we thought was solid is 
really hollow. 

STILL MORE PRETTINESS. 

First Pretty Thing: “ Quarrelled with him? Yes, 
I should think so. He asked me how old I was, and 
I told him twenty-one, and he wouldn't believeit.” 

Second Pretty Thing: “A horrid wretch! You 
should have referred him to young Smith. Hecould 
swear you told him the very same time—four years 
ago !”—Judy. 

Don’r Expgcr Too Mucn.—There was something 
pathetic in the position of the German florist who, 
in the bitterness of his heart, exclaimed: ‘I have so 
much drouble mit de ladies ven dey come to buy 
mine roses; dey vants him hardy, dey vanta him nice 
golour, dey vants him eberydiug in one rose. I hoped 
I am not vat you call one ungallant man, but I have 
sometimes to say to dat ladies: ‘Madame, I never 
often see ladies dat was beautiful, dat vas rich, das 
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vas good temper, dat vas young, dat vas clever, dat 
vas perfection in one ladies, Isee her not much,” 
SCHOOL BORED, 
Time: Four p.m. by Westminster Clock. 

Street Arab (to passer-by); “ Please, sir, tell us 
what's o'clock,” 

Passer-by: “Why, don’t you hear it’s striking 
four?” 

Street Arab: **’Ooray, that’s all right, then, that 
*ere School Board cove can’t nab me to-day. 
’Voray !"—Fun. 

A NORTH COUNTRYMAN, standing six feet three 
inches in his stockings, was suddenly attacked with 
symtoms of a fever. Having a violent pain in his 
head, his wife, to afford him relief, was about to apply 
hot water to his feet, when he asked : “ What are you 
putting that on my ieet for?” ‘ Why,” said she, 
“to try and draw the pain out of your head.” “The 
dence!” says he; “I would rather it would stay 
where itis than be drawn the whole length of me.” 

M. ‘T'uvopoRE DE BANVILLE is credited with a very 
happy retort by the “Charivari.” It appears that 
he was being bored the other evening at a party by 
an individual who asked him all sorts of foolish ques- 
tions. “Can you tell me, sir,” said this person, ‘‘ how 
verses are made, for I confess I have never been able 
to understand ?” “It is very easy, sir.” “ Really?” 
“Really, You take lines of unequal length, you put 
rhymes at the end, and talent inside of them.” 
“Ah!” 

A SIMILE. 

Bunion was a widower, gray-haired and corpu- 
lent; and Bunion was of a literary turn; and, more- 
over, it had been whispered that Bunion had fixed his 
eye, with the ardour of a second youth, upon a buxom 
damsel of his acquaintance. 

Evidently, Bunion was again thinking of matri- 
mony, if one might judge by the extraordinary 
turn-over he had recently made in his attention to 
dress, 

Bunion was in his library, pen in hand, scratching 
his head. ‘The ink upon the half-written page before 
Lim had dried, and yet he pondered. 

Just then Smiggles came in. 

“Ah, old fellow! Writing,eh? What is it— 
for the * Eglantine ?’” (alluding to a magazine of that 
hame). 

P “Never mind. I’m stuck, Smiggles. I wanta simile 
or love.’ 

‘You mean, What is love like ?” 

ee 

“Well, I shoul say, like the measles.” 

“The measles! What d’ye mean, Smiggles ?” 

“ Why, like the measles, love comes but once, and 
is generally caught when young.” 

“Ah, but—I’ve known the measles to be taken 
twice, and to be caught by old people.” 

“ Ay, Bunion, old boy—and there it is like love 
again. When caught by the old it generally goes 
hard, and is very apt to be hopeless.” 

Bunion refused the simile. 

A LAWYER’S ADVICE. 

An Irishman, by the name of Tom Murphy, once 
borrowed a sum of money from one of his neigh- 
bours, which he promised to pay in a certain time. 
But month after month passed by and no signs of the 
agreement being kept, his creditor at last warned 
him that if he did not pay it on a certain day he 
should sue him for it and recover by law. ‘This 
rather frightened ‘Tom, and not being able to raise 
the money, he went to a lawyer to get advice on the 
matter. After hearing Tom’s story through to the 
eud, he asked him: 

“ Has your neighbour any writing to show that you 
owe him this ten pounds ?” 

“ Not a word,”’ replied Tom, quickly. 

“ Well, then, if you have not the money you can 
se your time ; at all events he cannot recover it by 
aw.”’ 

_“Thank yer honour, much obliged,” said Tom, 
rising, and going towards the door. 

“Hold on, my friend,” said the lawyer. 

“ What for?” asked ‘Tom, in astonishment, 

“ You owe me six-and-eightpence.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, for my advice, to be sure. Do you suppose 
I can live by charging nothing ?” 

Tom scratched his head a moment, in evident 
perplexity, for he had no money. At last a bright 
idea seemed to strike him. 

*‘An’ have yees auy papers to show that I owes 
Yees six-and-eightpence ?” he asked, with a twinkle 
in his eye, 

o pet of course not; but what does that sig- 
nify 2” 

“Thin I'll jest be after takin’ yer own advice, an 
pay neither you nor me neighVour!” saying which 
he left the office and its occupant to meditate on a 
lawyer taking his own advice anda doctor taking 
his own medicine, 

A FEW weeks ago @ young man received a letter 





from some party representing himself to be a jeweller, | 
stating that he had in his possession a fine gold | 
watch which the former had left to repair, and by 
some means he had found the address of the owner, 
and requested him to send and getit. The watch 
he said was worth 701., and the charges upon it were 
51, which if the latter would remit he would return 
the watch by express train. The young man took 
the bait, as he saw the chance of getting a watch that 
didn’t belong to him for 5l., as he supposed the 
“jeweller” had made a mistake and would send him 
somebody else’s watch. Accordingly he raised the 
money and sent it as directed, and waited patiently 
for the watch. It came the other day. The young 
~_ opened the package and took out two rusty iron 
Its. 





LOVE’S LESSON.—A FANTASY. 


Tur little brook is glazed and still, 
No tinkling tune its ripple sings, 
And the wild wind that crests the hill 
And sweeps athwart the valley 

brings 
No fragrance now of upland sheaves, 
But only withered autumn leaves. 


The turf whereon, in summer’s prime— 
Last summer, when the sun sked 
gold— 
We crushed the odorous mint and thyme 
Beneath our loitering feet, now cold 
And crisp and scentless lies indeed 
On my lone path across the mead. 


Is love then but a summer’s glow, 
Lit by the summer’s sensuous sun— 
A flower that dies beneath the snow, 
Its perfume gone, its mission done P 
If this be all why seek again 
The sweet renewal of my pain ? 


But as athwart the brook I strayed 
I fell—a crash! and o’er my head 
(The glittering sheen my foot be- 
trayed) 
The icy waters wildly sped. 
The last low dirge their burden bore, 
Yet life and love were on the shore, 
* * * * ~ 
I woke, to hear the sweet birds sing 
And feel the waving of the air 
Sweet with the perfumes of the spring, 
And know, ob, bliss! that she was 
there. 
I saw her eyes above me shine 
And drank their love-light into mine. 


** Tt was a dream, then, tell me, sweet 
Holding her hands fast clasped, I 


cried. 
“ The mint and thyme beneath onr feet, 
On love’s old path the brook beside, 
Shall still give forth their fragrance— 
still 
The wind waft odours from the hill!’’ 
* Call it a dream,” she answered, low 
As the soft cooing of a dove ; 
* A foolish dream, and past ; for know 
There is, to hearts that truly love, 
Though rippling brooks may cease to 


sing, 
And flowers to bloom—one constant 
ing!” C.D. G. 


spring! Ww. 








GEMS. 


IMAGINARY evils soon become real ones by in- 
dulging our reflections on them; as he who in a 
melancholy fancy sees something like a face on the 
wall or wainscot, can, by two or three touches with 
a lead pencil, make it look visible and agreeing 
with what he fancied. i 

THERE are persons who may be called fortunate, 
if not elect: namely, those who, from the felicity 
of their natural constitution, desire only what is 
good, who act for love, and show pure morality in 
their actions. In these happy beings the superior 
feelings predominate much over those common to 
men and animals. 

Peace is better than joy. Joy is an uneasy guest, 
and always on tiptoe to depart. It tires and wears 
us out, and yet keeps us ever fearing that the next 
moment it will be gone. Peace is not so—it comes 
more quietly, it stays more conteutedly, and it never 
exhausts our strength, nor gives us one anxious, 
forecasting thought. Therefore let us pray for 
peace. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Curr Cotps—By simply abstaining from 
drink and liguid food of any kind for as long a 








period as possible, the internal congestion—which is 
in fact the condition generally known as “a cold” — 
becomes reduced. The cause of congestion is the 
excess of blood contained in the overcharged mem- 
branes, and this is removed when the general bulk 
of the blood has been diminished by withholding the 
usual supply of fluid ; by keeping the supply of drink 
fora day or two down toa point at which some 
degree of thirst is yet experienced, a complete cure 
may be effected. 

CLEANING Kip Gtoves.—To clean kid gloves, 
place a fine towel, folded, on the table, on which 
lay — glove; take a piece of flannel, and with 
the forefinger dip it lightly into milk, then rub it 
twice on a piece of common brown soap ; proceed to 
rub the glove, commencing with the thumb, and as 
the flannel lip becomes dirty change it till no dirt 
comes off the glove. After cleaning the front and 
back of the finger, open the finger and again lay it 
down flat, this time to clean the sides, otherwise: 
you would find a streak of dirt when the glove is 
dry. After the fingers, clean the palm and back, 
taking care no particle escapes, otherwise a streak 
will appear. When the glove is dry, pull it out, 
and a white, clean glove will be the result. ‘Too 
much soap hardens the glove; too much milk is 
equally objectionable. 


STATISTICS. 


Disposat or Nationau SAvines.—It having 
been roughly estimated that the aunual savings of 
the United Kingdom average about one hundred 
millions sterling, considerable curiosity is oftem 
evinced as to the disposal of this prodigious sum. 
A return issued by the Board of Trade on the 8rd 
ult. affords information on the point, In 1866, 634 
bills were brought before Parliament by railways. 
and other commercial undertakings proposing to 
raise capital by shares and loans to the amount of 
175,490,6462. In the following year the number of bills. 
fell to 321, requiring for their purposes 42,638,7751, 
The next year saw another decrease, only 228 bills 
being introduced, needing capital to the extent of 
25,207,3561. In 1869 the number of bills was 212, 
and amount of capital required 29,221,7U6/,; in 1870, 
224 bills and 23,676,499/.; and in 1871, 280 bills aud 
29,719,190. But in the succeeding year, when ex- 
cessive buoyancy of trade increased railway traffic 
beyond the means existing for its accommodation, 
the number of bills rose to 304, with capital require- 
ments amounting to 86,444,831/. Nor did even that 
enormous sum suffice, since last year saw the introduc~ 
tion of 334 bills, demanding 86,895,9431. to supply 
their wants. The total number of bills introduced 
during the eight years included in the return was 
2,557, or an average of 230 per annuum, and the 
amouut of capital required 499,292.946/., or 
62,411,618]. annually. Wuhen the amount subscribed 
every year in England to foreign loans and railways 
is added it is not difficult to see what becomes of the 
bulk of English savings. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Rope 10,000 fathoms long, recently made at 
Shadwell, is believed to be the longest rope in the 
world, 

AccorpD1NG to the Chinese code of law regulating 
matrimony, two persons of the same surname dare 
not marry. 

Tus four great military Powers of Europe have 
come to the determination to use breech instead of 
muzzle loaders as field-guns. 

‘THE arrangement for the establishments of a large- 
camp or tactical station in the north of England are 
so advanced that directions have been issued for the 
purchase of the land. t 

On the day that Prince Bismarck’s life was at- 
tempted one of his son’s was fighting a duel with 
M. Karskow, an infantry officer, at Diisseldorf, The, 
first shot of M. le Bismarck, jun,, took effect, and the, 
result was death in two hours. 

A PLAN is under consideration at Copenhagen to. 
erect in Iceland a monument inscribed in Runic cha- 
racters to the great collector of the Eddas, Suorre 
Sturlesson, who was at once the most learned, am- 
bitious and influential man of his age and country, 

Sroxe NewinGTon GREEN is to be transformed 
into a beauty spot, like Leicester Square. Tho 
Islington Vestry are goivg to buy the green—which 
is very unsightly at present—from the Lord of the 
Manor of Highbury, and they intend to lay it outasa@ 
public park. 

A NEW invention has appeared ; cane swords first 
made their appearance during the reign of Napoleon 
1.; to-day pilgrims can be supplied with ‘cane 
candles ;” on taking off the sheath of the cane a wax 
taper appears, which can be raised or lowered, as 
may be required, and guaranteed to burn for the 
space of two hours. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. J. N.—The superscription or address having pewu 
omitted the letter is practically uninteiligible. 

J. E. B.—We are not acquainted with the novel in- 
quired for, 

Toottiz.—The great Registration Act was passed in 
1836. The handwriting is only tolerable. 

Earnest.—Your best course to pursue is to consult a 
physician. 

W. J. T.—We are unable to furnish you with the in- 
formation you require. 

Fork Torsat.—The dose you would administer is 
rather too strong. Five thousand peraunum!! Five 
thousand what, pray ? 

Jzrrerr S.—‘he lines named “ Homeward Bound” 
are written with some spirit; but they contain many 
faults and are declined with thanks. 

Cxci..—An inspection of the portrait has not created a 
favourable impression and perhaps therefore the less 
said on that subject the better. The colour of the hair is 
a pretty light-brown. 

Sunceriry.—One thing at a time would be a good 
maxim. Studies and love-making often spoil each other. 
Pass the necessary examinations and then you could 
amake love with greater zest. 

A. D.—We hardly know whether you should be conera- 
tulated on the boldness of your attempt. ‘That is a query 
which seems to demand greater time for consideration 
and better sources of information than we are likely to 
possess, 

Wi1p Rost.—You are more likely to find whnt you re- 
quire as you pursue your ordinary routine of life than in 
any other way. People often look at the stars and gaze 
at the moon until they become moonstruck, That is, 
dazzled by a glittering brightuess, they allow their fancy 
to roam about things which are beyond their reach, and 
thus are unable to see the very thing of which they are in 
search becauseit happens to be placed immediately under 
their noses. Look round and about you and put not 
your trust even in princes. 

Serceant M.—The various regiments of Guards, both 
horse and foot, known amongst us as the Household 
‘Troops, were all raised for the tirst time at much about 
the same period, namely, the year 1669. Asto precedence 
based upon priority of embodiment, we believe the place 
of honour should be awarded to the Coldstreams, because 
their regiment was raised earlier thau the others, though 
we cannot give a precise date. ‘The Yeomen of the Guard 
were first raised in October, 1485, at the coronation of 
Henry the Seventh, and form a body quite distinct from 
the ordinary reziments of Guards. 

J. O. G. T.—Camphor ia a good thing to use in a cup- 
doard or drawer infested by ants, although the well-known 
process of fumigation by means of sulphur is a more de- 
cided plan by which the nuisance can be abated. Tobacco- 
smoke is also inimical to these insects, and although 
many a good housewife when she shakes her sitting-room 
curtains in the morning inveighs against that filthy to- 
bacco, so she calls it, she little knows how ungratefully 
she speaks of a weed which in a quiet, unobtrusive way 
has relieved her of many troublesome things in the 
sbape of insects, to say nothing of the irritability, oc- 
easional or chronic, with which her lord aud master 
might have been afflicted but for the soothing influence 
of his pipe of cavendish or bird's-eye. 

Janes D.—1. We estimate the distance between those 
points of Barbican and Paddington which are nearest to 
cach other at about four miles. 2. The amount of the re- 
cent war indemnity, to be _ by France to Germany, 
Was fixed at five milliards of francs or two hundred thon- 
eand pounds sterling. The French not only paid this 
sum but somethivg more, in the shape of interest and 
allowances for the victualling of the German troops dur- 
ing the time they occupied the French territory. The 
plant of the railways of Alsace and Lorraine was also anu 
item of the account, which did not however really affect 
the respective governments. 3. The beverage called 
“cooper” may be described as something worse than the 
ordinary stout. A mixture composed perhaps of half 
porter and half stout. 

Omeca has written a long letter in which amongst 
other things he says that he has contracted an unhappy 
marriage in this country. Then he adds: What I desire 
to know is this, supposing I went, say over to France, 
aud got married there to another lady, could I come back 
to England and live in safety, or would I be liable to 
punishment, although I had not married again in this 
country ? Could I be prosecuted for bigamy? ‘he answer 
is—Yes, you could beso prosecuted. The authority is the 
Act of Parliament 24 and 25 Vict., c 100, which says that 
whosoever being married shall marry any other person 
during the life of the former husband or wife. whether the 
second marriage shall have takeu place iu England, lre. 
Jand, or elsewhere, shall be guilty of felony, and is 
liable to penal servitude for not more than seven or leas 








than three years, or to be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for not more than two years. 

Emite C.—A new feature of aristocratic weddings in 
Paris is the admixture of white roses with the custo- 
mary orange blossoms. This fashion is supposed to have 
originated in the fact that in France the white rose is 
considered sacred to the Virgin Mary. At Parisian wed- 
dings it is not customary to have bridesmaids. The wed- 
ding presents are placed in a piece of furniture called 
“the corbeille de mariage.” 1t is a handsome piece of 
cabinet-maker’s work. a sort of small wardrobe set round 
with satin-lined and ded drawers. ‘this is shown at 
the house of the bride for many days before the wedding. 
Persons wishing to make presents are thus afforded an 
opportunity of learning what to avoid. The smallest 
shopkeepers manage to give their daughters “ corbeilles 
de mariage” stuffed with trinkets, jewels and plate. In 
the couutry part of Franca the marriage gifts generally 
consist of strong house linen, woollen mattresses and 
wine. 

FALSE AND FATED. 


“Bright hoart, sweet heart, meet me in the 
gloaming, 
Down by the brookside, where the spread. 
ing willow tree 
Shades the waters as they rush along, mur- 
muring and foaming, 
Rippling o'er their rocky bed, hurrying to 
the sea. 
“Warm heart, true heart, I’ve a song to sing 


thee, 
Song thou hast heard, lass, a hundred times 
of yore, 
Here too a rich gift, a royal gift I bring thee; 
‘Then haste to the brookside when the lag- 
ging day is o'er.” 
Underneath the willow tree sat the lover 
dreaming, 
Waiting for the false one who would never 
come again ; 
On the limpid current the early moon was 
beaming, 
And the murmur of the tide echoed sadly 
from the glen, 


Hard heart, cruel heart, see, the night is 
waning, 
And the patient lover sits beneath the 
willow tree, 
Waiting by the brookside, sad, but uncom- 
plaining— 
Waiting, oh, so hopefully, cruel heart, for 
ee. 


Sweet was the song, and rich the gift he 
brought thee ; 
Never will so sweet a song delight thy 
longing ear ; 
Never, though the heir of wealth with richest 
gems has bought thee, 
Will love endow thee, cruel heart, with 
gift of worth so rare, 


Heart sold for yellow gold, love for jewels 
bartered ; 
Life's youth chilled as with snows of weary 


years 
Oh, ae than the long roll of the mar. 
tyre 
Is the sad list of the faithless who have 
bargained smiles for tears ! G. B. 


J.G.S.—The verses styled ‘‘ Can I forget thee ?” are 
declined. It is no compliment to a lady to tell her your 
shattered heart is hers. And as for loving her madly and 
wishing to be her slave for ever more and so forth, those 
are just some of the things a woman does not want and 
would not accept. Madmen and slaves and shattered 
hearts cannot win the often-coveted prize of a good wo- 
man’s love. In the utterances of his despair a lover, 
such as you have portrayed, should see the causes of 
his rejection and, instead of obstinately protesting an 
eternal constaucy which he will never be able to carry 
out, he should mend his ways as soon as he can and be 
grateful that the happiness of the lady was secured at the 
time when he received a lesson that is able to do him 
some lasting service. We have written so much in ex- 
planation because you have sent so many pieces. They 
may all be characterized by the same phrase, that is, 
their sentiment is as untrue as it is unhealthy. The 
criticism applies whether the verses are orginal or copied. 
We cannot pretend to have read all the verses that were 
ever written, 

A Hicuianpd Lasste.—As you naively confess in your 
letter that you have had a lover you cannot seriously 
mean to ask us to tell you how to get a sweetheart; and 
if you would know how to keep him true to you, how to 
land the fish while he is playing with the bait, you ask 
something which we are afraid is beyond our ken, some- 
thing for which there is no invariable specific, no certain 
talisman. We may, however, tell you that while it is a 
man's duty to be the first in the wooing, to let the lady 
see that he is in love and earnestly in love, the lady 
should not, if his attention is agreeable, remain passive ; 
she should modestly encourage his suit and in some 
quiet way let him know that his lot in life is unobjection- 
able to her. We have heard some matronly persons of 
high repute declare that while a lover has a great deal to 
do at the commencement of a courtship, and is often 
made to pass through ordeals as scrious and difficult, 
after their fashion, as any of the dau :ers encountered by 
a knight-errant in the days of chivalry, yet this probation 
having been creditably passed the clenching of the matter 
rests really with the lady, She must “ help the mar- 
riage,” that is the phrase. Let it be granted the match 
in prospect is a good and desirable one, considerable 
apprehension as to its falling throush may with propriety 
be entertained if the lady remains passive and quiescent. 
So steer between prudishness and rashness, be modest 
but not shy, having well considered the position and find- 
ing it to your heart’s content, do not blush to own you 
love the next time some nice young fellow comes throw- 
ing himself, his heart, his ability, bis all—save his hepe 
for that clime beyond this—at your feet. Do not de- 
spair; there is yct pleuty of time for you, and most meu 





marry not for a dowry but for love, The haudwritivg is 
very neat. 

Kosey Giyern.—1l. Ridishes are sometimes served ct 
the close of a dinner and are then put on the table with 
the cheese and celery. They are more frequently taken 
at that description of dinner or ae where bread avd 
cheese are the chief items of food. To people with strong 
digestion radishes are wholesome. Delicate people 
should avoid radishes. 2. Salads are variously made, 
One method is: Take some lettuce and mustard 
and cress, to which add @ small portion ouly of endive, 
beet root, and celery. Having washed these vegetables 
let them then be well dried in a cloth, after which cut 
them up into minute portions, that is, mince them, then 
add the dressing, which may be made as follows. Take 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, rub it quite smooth witha 
tablespoonful of salad oil, a sprinkling of salt and a little 
mustard, then add more oil and some vinegar in the pro- 
— of three spoonfuls of oil to one of vinegar. 3. 

e consider your handwriting tv be legible, stylish, and 
admirable ; as far as that accomplishment goes you may, 
we think, rest on your oar. 4, Lemonade can be mad¢of 
a syrup prepared from the juice of the lemon, an infusion 
of lemon peel, and ae sugar. Take the outer rind of 
three or four lemons, place it in a jar, pour upon it about 
a quart of boiling water, and then immediately place a 
cover on the jar. After twenty-four hours add to the 
liquor the juice of the lemons from which you took the 
outer rinds, extracted by means of alemon squeezer, aud 
then strain the whole. About two pounds of lo»f sugar 
should then be added and the mixture should simmer 
gently for two or three hours. The lemonade is obtained 
by mixing a small quantity of the above syrup with half 
a pint of pure, cold water, 

James D.—Eugene Aram was tried, convicted and exe. 
cuted for the murder of Daniel Clark in the year 1759. 
A certain Houseman was the accomplice of Eugene Aram, 
and it was through H 3 duct about thirteen 

ears after the murder was committed that Aram was 

rought to justice. Clark was murdered in 1745. In 
August 1758 a labourer ome in digging for stone to 
supply a limekiln near Knaresborough discovered a 
human skeleton near the edge of the cliff. 1t soon be- 
came suspected that the body was that of Clark, and the 
coroner held an inquest. Aram and Houseman were the 
persons who had last been seen with Clark on the very 
night before he was missing. an was summoned 
to attend the inquest, and discovered signs of uneasiness. 
At the request of the coroner he took upone of the bones. 
when in his confusion he said “This is no more Daniel 
Clark’s bone than it is mine ;’*from which it was con- 
cluded that if he was so certain that the bones before 
him were not those of Clark he could give some account 
ofhim. He was pressed with this observation, and after 
various evasive accounts he made a full confession of the 
crime, and search being made the skeleton of Clark was 
found buried precisely as Houseman had described it. 
This circumstance is referred to by writerson evidence as 
illustrative of the tendency of human nature towards 
truth and consistency except when the mind is on its 
guard and determined on concealment, 


J. B., tall, twenty-three, handsome, & jolly fellow and 
knows what’s whit, wishes to correspond with a dark 
girl of sweet seventcen; expects a good income ina 
short period. 

Lizziz A., twenty-one, rather stout, dark, not bad look. 
ing and of a loving disposition, wishes to correspond, 
with a view to matrimony, with a young gentleman about 
5ft. 8in., dark complexion and respectable. 

Fax, twenty-four, tall, dark-brown hair avd eyes and 
considered good looking, would like to corre:nond with 
a geutleman with a view to matrimony. Respondent must 
be ta.Jand fair, and about twenty-seven. 


CommomicaTions RECEIVED: 

M. B. by—‘‘Isa,” nineteen, rather above modium 
height, dark hair and eyes, musical aud loving. 

Ga.tLant Tom by—“ Alice,” nineteen, good looking and 
able to make a home happy. 

Coat Mriver by—“ Serena,” fat, fair ani thirty, thinks 
she will do; she is fond of home and children. 

Rosgsup is responded to by—“ Jolly Will,” 6ft, lin. 
says nothing about his appearance, is found of home and 
music, and thinks that if he loved he would make “ Rose- 
bud” a good husband, 

James P. by—" Louie,” a young widow of twenty-two, 
nice looking, amiable, thoroughly domesticate1 and good 
musician and singer, of highly respectable family, has a 
little money, with more in prospect. 

Henssut C, S. by—“ Fair Mitly,” blue eyes, dark hair, 
loving and domesticated; and vy—‘‘ Lydia,” eighteen, 
ratner tall, dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, of a 
loving disposition, and would do all she could to make 
“H,.C.S.” happy. 
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